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If the comfort and luxury of anample supply of 
ice in the household in the hot summer months, 
or its conveniences and value in the dairy, have 
been once experienced, the ice harvest will not 
afterwards be neglected. As compared with 
its actual value, the cost of ice is frequently 
very small. The cutting, hauling, and packing 
away, ought not to exceed 50 centsaton. A 
very excellent ice-house, that will contain 








THE ICE HARVEST. — Drawn ana Engraved for the American 


enough for an ordinary family, can be put up 
at a very moderate expense, especially if one 
does a good part of the work himself. If 
properly cared for, such a building, even if a 
rough one, will last many years. In most 
places a supply of ice may be procured from 
rivers, ponds, or lakes, at the expense of cutting. 
A case is known to the writer, in which a pond 
‘was made by damming a brook, at a cost of 
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two weeks’ labor of one man. The owner of 
this pond received $100 the first winter from 
selling ice at 25 cents a load. In localities 
where there are no natural ponds, such a plan 
is sometimes practicable, and by a little manage- 
ment a pond can be secured, which will not 
only give a supply of ice for the owner and 
others, but furnish a place for skating during 
the winter, and thus unite pleasure and profit. 
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The commencement of a new year is the most 
appropriate time to open a day-book, and begin to 
keep not only accounts, but a record of events. 
The farmer or the mechanic who neglects this, is 
not a business man. Thorough business habits are 
as needful to the success of a farmer, as for that 
of. any other manufacturer or dealer—for a farmer 
is both of these. He manufactures, buys, and sells. 
If he does not know the cost of his wares, whether 
they be wheat or pork, he can never be sure if he 
is doing business at a loss or a profit. No elaborate 
system of book-keeping is needed. A plain daily 
record or diary of occurrences is first needed. From 
this, once a week, can be posted into a simple ac- 
count book, everything that relates to purchases, 
sales, payments, contracts, and work done upon 
each crop, in such a way that nothing will be trust- 
ed to memory. A daily journal will be a valuable 
record of facts and experiences, of great use in the 
future. Such a record for the past year would be 
profitable reading now, and many hints for one’s 
guidance would be always at hand. What a man 
knows is but little compared with what he has 
forgotten. When the year’s experiences are writ- 
ten down and indexed at the end of each year, the 
needed information is ready at a moment’s notice. 
This is the appropriate season for laying out plans 
for the new year. To have a well-digested plan is 
the best preparation for a successful year’s work. 
A methodical man, whether farmer or not, is a man 
of comparative leisure, and yet he accomplishes 
much more work than the one who is without plan 
or system. He is rarely the victim of accident, and 
if one occurs, there is leisure to repair damages 
before mischief is done.- This is a time also to 
clear off old scores, to pay debts, and settle accounts. 
Business men complain of the want of money, 
and look to the farmers forrelief. The farmer who 
owes a hundred dollars in a Western village, has it 
in his power to set in action an impulse that will 
be felt through a hundred distinct points, until it 
reaches one of the great Eastern cities. By paying 


his debts, he enables another to be paid, and so this 
goes on, and thousands of such collections gather 
and swell into a stream, which overflows at the 
money-centers, and straightway we hear of active 
trade, money in plenty going west again, to pur- 








chase grain or pork, and thus the money finds its 
way back again to the — whence it started, 


Hints about Work. 


Marketing Crops has ‘gone on but slowly this sea- 
son. Prices are low, not only here, ut in all parts 
of the world. The promise of higher prices is un- 
certain. The newly sown crops are in splendid 
condition, and there must be some unusually bad 
weather for the markets to be affected from this 
cause. It is a serious question how far it is profit- 
able to hold produce. The farmer has an un- 
questionable right to hold or sell his grain, as he 
pleases, but it is well to consider the wisdom of 
holding it in a spirit of opposition to the absurd 
demands of those, who question this right. There 
isa more sensible way of looking at this matter 
than that, which is to regard the simple profit or 
loss in holding or selling, in view of the condition 
and prospects of the markets. 

Economy, in everything, upon the farm and in the 
household, will be needed. We are passing out of 
a cycle of high prices, and probably entering one of 
low prices. If profits are to be kept up, expenses 
must be reduced. Tools must be carefully used 
and preserved. Little things must be watched as 
carefully as large ones. The boys and girls must 
not be ashamed to ride jn the farm wagon rather 
than go in debt for a carriage. Debt must in most 
cases be religiously avoided. A year or two of 
hard times may prove a blessing, if they lead toa 
system of buying only for cash. 

Look out for Fire.—At this season much work is 
done in the barn by the light of a lantern, and the 
greatest caution should be observed. The lamp 
should not be trimmed, or filled, or lighted, in the 
barn or stables, nor near them ; do not keep matches 
in any of the farm buildings, and take every 
precaution to prevent fires. If there is an in- 
surance upon the buildings, it should not be al- 
lowed to expire without renewal, and if there is 
none, procure one without delay. 

Snow should be removed from weak or flat roofs 
after every storm, lest the weight should be too 
much for them. It should be also removed from 
doorways and yards as soon as it stops snowing. 

Roads and Paths.—Clear after every snow-fall. 
Cows and ewes may be seriously injured by wading 
through deep snow or mud, and heavy in-lamb 
ewes, falling in the deep snow, are sometimes un- 
able to extricate themselves. It is well to throw 
down some of the fences, or open gates, in places 
where drifts may gather, to save the labor of re- 
moving the snow, which would accumulate. 

Care of Stock.—Liberal feeding will be found of 
benefit to all kinds of stock. Observe caution with 
cows in high condition ; as they near the period of 
calving, let their feed be gently laxative, and not 
stimulating. No corn-meal should be given to sueh 
cows. Bran is safe feed, and if there is any sign of 
fever, a pint of linseed oil, or a dose of salts, should 
be given, as a precaution against milk-fever. Pure 
air is of vital consequence to stock confined in 
stables. Animals will maintain their natural heat 
better in pure cold air, than in a warm foul one. 


Feeding Straw.—Straw is too valuable to be used 
for bedding, whenever other absorbents, such as 
sand, swamp muck, leaves, or sawdust can be pro- 
cured. Horses working moderately may be kept in 
good condition upon clean, bright straw, cut and 
mixed with six quarts of meal daily. A feed of 
long hay and oats may be given on Sundays, to save 
labor, and as a welcome change. Common sheep 
will do well fed on straw, with a pint of corn, ora 
quart of bran daily ; the heavier bodied breeds wilt 
require a pound of oil-cake meal, or some roots, 
and at least one feed of hay daily im addition. 
Sheep are not early feeders, and leve to lie late. 
They need not be fed until after breakfast. Other 
stock should be fed before breakfast. For cows 
straw is very poor feed. 

Corn Stalks.—Cows will thrive upon well-cured 
corn stalks: As good butter, both in color and 
flavor, has been made in winter from cows fed 
wholly upon cut stalks, with bran and meal, as 
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when they had the best hay. But the stalks should 
be cured’ green, and well saved. One bundle of 
stalks, cut less than half an inch long, will go as 
far as four bundles thrown whole to the cows. 

Water.—The consumption of dry fodder makes 
an ample supply of water necessary for the stock. 
Green fodder contains about 80 per cent (or four 
pounds out of five), of water. Dry fodder contains 
about 16 per cent (or one pound only, out of six of 
fodder) of water. If a cow consumes 20 lbs. of 
dry, solid matter, a day, in the shape of green fod- 
der, she takes with it 80 Ibs., or nearly 10 gallons 
of water; if this 20 lbs. is in the shape of hay or 
cornstalks, she takes with it only 4 pounds, or half 
a gallon of water, and the remainder must be sup- 
plied. Many poor animals cruelly suffer from want 
of water in the winter season, as neglect in water- 
ing is common enough. 

Lambs.—Early lambs pay proportionately better 
than any other farm stock. All that is needed to 
have them in perfection, is tact and care. A lamb 
twelve hours’ old,and on its legs, is able to take care 
of itself; if kept with the ewe in a small warm pen. 
A good plan isto have pens not more than four 
feet square, in a quict stable, in which to put the 
ewes a day or two before they yean. In such quiet 
places there is little risk of losing lambs, by their 
being disowned or neglected. Of course they need 
looking after until they are a few days old, when 
the ewe and lamb may be turned out, and another 
ewe take the pen. 

Ice-Gathering.—Cut the blocks of equal size and 
regular shape ; 16 or 18 inches by 12 is a convenient 
size ; cut equal, so that they can be packed close- 
ly. At least one foot in thickness of dry sawdust, 
cut straw, or chaff should be packed closely around 
the heap, and two feet over the top of it. The ice- 
house needs double walls, eight inches apart, filled 
between with the same sert of material, and a tight 
roof to shed rain ; the eaves may be open, as ample 
ventilation tends to preserve the ice. The bottom 
of the ice-house mast be drained perfectly, and 
be protected entirely from the access of any cur- 
rent of air. It will not do to raise it above the 
ground. It is best to have it sunk at least one foot 
beneath the surface, but all the waste water from the 
ice must soak or be carried away. The ice-house 
should be placed upon a rise of ground, and never 
ina hollow. A house of rough planks or slabs, 
drained below, ventilated above, and packed at the 
sides, will keep the ice as well as the most costly one. 

Sundry Matters.—Look to the horses in time, and 
keep them rough shod, or use the Goodenough 
shoe, which has no caulks, and is the safest shoe we 
know of for winter or summer use. See that cel- 
lars, cisterns, and root pits are safe from frost.... 
Procure seeds for the spring, before the busy time 
of the seedsmen arrives, when there may be delay 
or disappointment. Select seeds from the granary 
whileéhere is opportunity to choose the heaviest 
and largest grain. Keep all seeds in a dry, cool 
place.... Watch the outlets of the drains, that they 
do not become closed up; if there is a swamp 
on the farm, now is the time to dig ditches through 
it, drain it, and get out a supply of muck for use 
next winter....Lay up a stock of fuel for the 
whole year, in a weather-proof shed, cut and pre- 
pared for use....Although a man’s work lies 
chiefly out of doors, let him not neglect to give 
every possible aid to those who keep the house, 
and relieve them from work which may expose 
them to the inclemencies of the weather. 





Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


With the new year we meet with many new 


’ readers, and a word to them may be timely. These 


hints about work are not intended for professional 
nurserymen, gardeners, and florists, for such will 
find very little in them of use. But the large class 
of cultivators, who are neither, can always find 
here some seasonable and useful hints. If one is 
engaged in fruit-growing, market gardening, or in 
raising flowering plants as a business, we assume 
that he has the proper books. It is simply the fact, 
that a fruit-grower can not afford to be without the 








writings of Barry, Fuller, Quinn, and others, or the 
market-gardener or flower-grower without the 
works of Henderson, Quinn, Brill, and others, 
whose names will be found in our Book List. While 
these works are absolutely indispensable to those 
who make these branches of horticulture a busi- 
ness, they are also of the greatest use to the ama- 
teur. These notes are not repeated year after year, 
notwithstanding they must of necessity treat of the 
same topics. In the spring we plant, and in the 
later months we harvest, and so far as this goes, 
there must be a similarity. But each month the 
hints are freshly and carefully written, and embody 


+ a great deal of our own garden experience. It is 


no news to our older readers, but we may say to 
our newly acquired friends, that a large garden is 
kept up almost entirely as an adjunct to the paper, 
in which are yearly tested new fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers, and our commendation of particular 
varieties is almostalways the result of actual ex- 
perience. Our garden is a purely experimental 
one. We havenever sold a plant or seed, and have 
no commercial interest in any plant whatever. 
These notes are written for the latitude of New 
York, and are usually about a month in advance of 
the season for that locality. Those living further 
north will have no difficulty, but it may be the case 
that we come too late for those in warmer places. 
It is impossible to provide at once for the needs of 
those in Nova Scotia and those in Florida. There 
are, however, two periods in garden operations that 
are safe guides everywhere. ‘As soon as the 


ground can be worked,”’ for all early operations, 


and “corn-planting time,’’ which means, when the 
ground is warm, and cold nights are over, for sow- 
ing or setting tender plants. We try to keep these 
points in view in giving our hints, and thus make 
them applicable to all localities. Every one, and 
especially a novice in gardening, should keep a re- 
cord of each day’s work. An accurate account of 
each planting and its results, whether favorable or 
otherwise, will be of great value as a guide to the 
operations of another year. In the winter months 
much preparatory thinking and planning can be 
done. Make all projected changes and improve- 
ments on paper drawn to a scale, and then consult 
the family, boys and girls included, and make 
them interested in all garden operations. If the 
orchard or fruit-garden is not mapped, do it while 
there is leisure. Mark the place of every tree, for 
labels will get illegible or mis-placed, and a record 
is the only sure way to keep the names. 
gees 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Trees.—If new orchards are to be set in the 
spring, the trees should be ordered this winter, 
when there is abundant time to consider the matter 
and to secure a proper selection of trees. If there 
is a nursery near by, at which the desired stock ean 
be had, it is better to purchase there, rather than 
send to a distances for the trees. Our opinion of 
the peddlers and agents, has often been given. 
First-class nurserymen have a reputation which 
they desire to keep; they are careful not to send 
out any trees not true to name. 

Rabbits and Mice.—See hints concerning these 
animals last month, and page 19, this month. 

Scraping and washing the trunks and larger 
limbs, will destroy:many eggs of injurious insects. 
Use a wash of common soft soap, thinned to apply 
readily. The best implement for scraping off the 
loose bark, is a tsiangular plate of iron, having 3 
inch sides and the edges ground. This may be 
fastened by its center to a handle 2 to 3 feet long. 

Insects.—The eggs of the tent caterpillar may be 
readily seen on the ends of last year’s twigs, and 
removed now, thus saving much work in destroying 
their nest next spring. 

Fruit.—The very warm and dry autumn just 
passed, has been unfavorable to the keeping of 
winter fruit. Ordinarily the fruit matures, i. ¢., 
completes its growth and ripens its seeds upon the 
tree. When placed in the cellar or fruit room, it 
gradually changes, and sooner or later, according 
to the variety, mellows, or comes into eating con- 
dition. In many loealities the fruit matured very 





early, and by the time it was gathered, it had 
already made considerable progress towards the 
second stage, a condition that has been favored by 
very mild weather since picking time, in which it 
has been impossible to keep the fruit properly cool. 
This sudden ripening has caused much fruit to be 
thrown on the market earlier than usual; there 
has been a glut, and prices have been low. One 
lot of Baldwins, and other good varieties, sent by 
a friend of ours, netted him, after deducting ex- 
penses, less than 50 cents per bb]. All that can be 
done, is to keep the fruit as cool as the weather 
will allow, without freezing, watch it closely, and 
sell or use as it comes into condition. 
——~>—_—_-. 

Fruit Garden. 

With eare in selecting varieties, one may enjoy a 
succession of fruit each in its season, from the 
earliest strawberries in June, until the apple, which 
lasts until fruit comes again. Varieties may be 
selected and erdered of the nurserymen now, and 
set out as soon as the spring opens. 

Grape Vines.—Prune during mild spells, and save 
the wood of such as it is desirable to propagate 
either for home use or for sale. The wood may 
be kept readily in sand in the cellar, until spring. 

Dwarf Trees may be broken by snow and ice, if 
not looked to after severe storms. If any branches 
are broken, pare the wound smooth, and then cov- 
er with grafting wax, paint, or shellac varnish. 

——— : 
Kitchen Garden. 

Manure is the key-stone, the king-bolt, . the 
beginning, middle, and end in a successful -garden. 
It is the one thing of which a wide awake. gardener 
never has enough. The home supply is usually 
supplemented by purchases, and those who buy 
should now make contracts with stable keepers, 
express drivers, and all who keep many hoffes for 
the year. The farmer’s garden depends upon home 
supplies. It is too often the case that the: best 
manure goesto the fields, and the garden gets what 
is left. Tt will pay to give the best manure to the 
garden. Unless the heap is so large, that the heat 
of its fermentation will prevent freezing, the 
manure should be kept in the barn cellar, or other- 
wise under cover. Private gardeners may well fol- 
low in some things the example of those who grow 
vegetables for a living. Aside from all the stable 
manure they can make and buy, they supplement 
their steck by sweepings from paved streets, the 
waste of brewers, both spent hops and malt refuse, 
and keep an eye open for every fertilizing mateéri- 
al that will be cheaper than fine bone, dried blood, 
or guano, of which they all buy more or less. 

Muck, if frozen one winter, and then allowed to 
dry, makes an excellent absorbent in the stables, 


and if composted with lime, is useful 6n light lands, 


deficient in vegetable matter. So with 

Leaves, which is one of those things of whieh the 
gardener can never have too many, and in some 
localities they can yet be collected. Used as bed- 
ding, they make a valuable addition to the manure 
heap, and mixed with stable manure, for hot-beds, 
they are of great use. One-third leaves and two- 
thirds manure will hardly diminish the activity of 
the manure, and make it more lasting; reversing 
the proportions, makes a mild and enduring heat. 

Hot-bed and Frame Sashes are now made so cheap- 
ly by machinery, that it is often better to buy than 
to make them. Near New York we pay $1.40, all 
ready for the glass. In glazing, bed the glass in 
putty only on the under-side. A good coat of paint 
finishes the job. Get old sashes in a state to tise ; 
reset glass, paint, and, if shaky, put a brace aeross. 

Straw-Mats and Shutters are as necessary as sash- 
es, especially for hot-beds. Not only have we to 
generate heat by the manure, but to prevent its 
loss at night. Straw-mats can be readily made in 
bad weather, and will often be useful for other 
purposes. Shutters should be made of the li 
stuff, with battens or cleats, and of the size of the 
sash. In very cold weather a mat with a shutter 
over it will be found very useful. Plants in, 


Cold Frames are more likely to suffer from heat 
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than from cold. The object of putting cabbages, 
cauliflower, lettuce, etc., in frames, is to keep them 
dormant, as well as to shield them from excessive 
eold. If they are stimulated into growth by too 
much heat, they will be as badly off as if severely 
frozen. Beginners err in keeping the plants too 
warm. Air the frames whenever the outside tem- 
perature is near 32°, and in mild weather remove 
the sashes altogether. 

Hot- Beds, for sowing seeds, will be needed this 
month in the Southern States; as the time for mak- 
ing these will differ in each locality, we need only 
repeat the general rule that they should be started 
—whether South or North—about six weeks before 
it will be safe to set the plants in the open ground. 


—o—_ 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


-Bvergreens are apt to be bent out of shape, by 
accumulation of snow in their tops. It should be 
shaken out while light; in snows heavy enough to 
cover their lower branches, shovel away and clear 
them, or they may be broken as the snow hardens 
and settles. Small evergreens of untested kinds, 
should have spruce or other evergreen boughs 
placed around them for a few winters. 

Pruning Trees and Shrubs should be done only 
when necessary. If shrubs are pruned, observe 
the natural habit of each, and do not expect to 
make one with curving branches grow erect. It is 
the variety of form quite as much as variety of 


‘color, that gives beauty to a clump of shrubs. 


Never disfigure an evergreen by cutting away its 


lower branches, 
a oe 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The cultivator of plants under glass, whether it 
be in ghe costly conservatory, a modest greenhouse, 
or even in a kitchen window, has to contend, first, 
last, and all the time, with various 

Plant Insects.—No matter how good the soil, how 
careful the watering, the plant will not flourish 
if its vitality is being constantly weakened by 
insects. These not only live upon the juices of 
the plant, but some of them cover its leaves with a 
web, which, though almost invisible, closes the 
pores through which the plant breathes. 

Water, Soap, and Tobacco, are the three chief 
remedies, and they are readily applied in the 
greenhouse, but their use is more difficult upon 
louse plants. A bath tub, or a large sink, will 
allow a plant ‘to be laid on its side and its foliage 
thoroughly drenched on both surfaces, with slight- 
ly warm water from a watering pot or syringe. 
Ivies, camellias, and other smooth-leaved plants, 
ean have each leaf sponged with soap and water, 
and then with pure water, and if the bark 
appears unhealthy, use strong soap and water with 
a brush—an old tooth-brush will answer. Tobacco 
infusion is sometimes used, the plant is dipped in 
it, and a little while after rinsed in water. In 
greenhouses the house is regularly smoked—at 
night a- pan of coals is covered with damp tobacco 
stems, and the house filled with a dense smoke, 
and kept closed until morning. This should be 
done regularly, at least once a week, whether 
insects are seen or not. For house plants a 
smoking box can be easily contrived. A dry goods 
box, large enough to-allow a smoke to be made 
and not heat the plants too much, will answer. 
Seale of all kinds can be picked off, and this is 
the best way to treat the mealy bug, when there are 
but few plants. Those who love plants, will find 
little difficulty in keeping them clear of insects 
—those who do not, had better not keep them, 

Camellias and Azaleas need more water as they 
come into bloom, and care must be taken not to 
wet the flowers. Keep cool, to prolong the bloom. 

Bulbs.—Bring a few pots each week from the 
cellar, or wherever they are stored, and give water 
asthey develop. When the flower buds begin to 


push, weak manure water may be used. If it is 
- @esired to save the bulbs for planting out, the 


must be kept growing after the flowers fade. 
Dust is one of the great enemies of house plants. 








If the plants can not be removed while the room is 
being swept, then contrive a cover of light stuff, 
or eyen paper, to put over them. Drench in the 
bath tub or sink, and use the sponge whenever the 
leaves are dusty. 

Watering.—As many house plants suffer from too 
much, as from too little water. It is a very com- 
mon thing to see the soil kept thoroughly soaked 
from week to week. This will answer for Callas, 
and a few other marsh plants, but for others nature 
only makes the ground wet occasionally, and often 
it becomes very dry before rain comes again. No 
invariable rules can be given for watering. When 
a plant is at rest, it needs less than when growing, 
and even when growing, it is better to let the soil 
get somewhat dry now and then, before watering. 
If the soil is full of water, no air can enter, and the 
roots need air as well as water. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
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CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Nov. 13. Dec. 12. 
PRIOR OF GDOLD...,...06:5+ 0» 110 1-4 Ill 5-8 
FLour—Super to Extra — $8 4 @565 $370 @ 565 
Super to xtra Southern.. @8235 480 @8 00 
BERIEO WORRIED... cccceccccccce 4 $ @850 465 @825 
Mxtra Genesee.......cccccceee 550 @%77% 500 @700 
Superfine i Re 365 @43 370 @440 
ht eee 4 @52% 435 @ 5 60 
RIERA, 4.0 sncémennnseaes 400 @510 420 @500 
WHEat—Ali kinds of Wiite. 1 22 @18 12 @140 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 102 @128 105 @1930 
Corn— Yellow ...........-0008 2 @ % 89 @ 94 
Mixec 3 @ 92 8 @ %6 
Whi — @106 89 @ 9% 
Oats— Western 1 @ 66 63 @ 
State 60 @ 65% 6@ iW 
RYE 99 @ 2 @ 8 
BARLEY 13 @15 123 @16 
Hay—Bale, # 100 Ibs.......... ° 55 @ 9% 55 @ 9 
STRAW, # 100 Bs..........2006 - 4 @ 6 40 @ 6 
Corrox— Middlings, # b.... 145" 15 u4%@ 14x 
Hors—Crop of 1874, # b.. 3 @ 4 33 @ 450 
FreaTHers —Live Geese, eb 3 @ 6 3 @ 65 
Srep—Clover, # ™ ........... 94@ 9% 9% 10 
Timothy, # WROBEL... csvcesees 275 @28 2% 2 85 
Pink: O OMsbel.......... 200 @210 215 @220 
Suacar—Refi "e& — hike 6%@ 10 64@ 9x 
Monassks, Cuba, #gal.. 36 @ 4 32 @ 45 
New Orleans, # gal .. 68 @ 73 55 @~ 65} 
CorFEE—Lio(Gold) 15%@ I 17 @ 19% 
ToBpacco, Kentucky, &., # b. 8 @ 23 9 @, 23 
Seed Leaf, # b ae 4 @ 55 _.8 @ 60 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, @b 2% @ 6 23" @ vs 
Domestic, patted, _ 25 @ 52 27 @ 55 
Califor nia, clip.. @ 3 146 @ 38 
T 9 @ 8X 


ro re RE 14 
OIL-Cakk—# ton . bu sa one 48 75 @46 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel. P 20 6244@20 %5 
Prime Mess, # barrel.. 19 50 @20 50 
BEEF—Plain mess............. 9 950 @1l1 00 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, # 4@ Bb 134@ Wd 

D 3) 


BurrEn—state, @ b 23 @ 2 @ 
Western, PD....... 0. aoe 19 @ 35 18s @ 3% 











CHEESE bss 16 6 @ 16 
enue ‘@ ‘bushel. . 170 @265 160 @2 70 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu... 118 @125 12 @138 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 24 @ 32 24 @ 38 
PouLTry—Fowls........ sstaee 10 @ 2 10 @ 15 
TAIKOVO—P BD. .0.000ccccccccsece 6 @ li 6 @ 15 
Geese, # pair.. Er F 3st @ 2 50 
Ducks, EE ciceb awd ence endo 50 @1 00 50 @_ 80 
PIGEONS, # doze eee 1%5 @27 22% @250 
WOODCOCK, # Pair........000+ 50 @_ 80 50 @ 65 
GROUSE, @ pair............006 40 @100 40 @ @ 
PARTRIDGES, @ pair.........+ 30 @ 90 30 @ % 
VENISON, F D.........cccccees 10 @_ 16 10 @ 16 
Witp Dtcks, @ EPA 0 @200 30 @1% 
ENGLISH SNIPE, # dozen.... 125 @1 50 -@ — 
YELLOW-LEG SNIPE, # doz . 50 @ 100 —- @ — 

UAIL, # dozen... sie 50 @ 3 00 99 @150 
PLOVER, # dozen 150 @200 es 
HaRgEs, # pair. 6 @ 80 50 @ % 
RaBBITs, per p —-@ - 35 40 
TURNIPS P UDI... 100 @150 10 @12 
CaBB\GES—#® 100. 800 @750 350 @10 00 
Ontons—# bbl.. 250 @350 223 @300 
PoTaTOES—® Dbl..... . 150 @£37 175 @250 
Sweet Por “gia rs - 200 @350 300 @32 
BROOM-CORN . fie 6 @ 10% 9@ 14 
GRAPES, @ D.. pancebocnctoesscee 5 @ 10 838 @ 10 
APPLES—#@ batrel....... 100 @22% 100 @225 
CRANBERRIES—®@ box 250 @1000 225 @10 00 
GREEN Pras, new, # bushel.. 165 @200 165 @200 
SQUASH, # Dbl..........---000- 100 @12% 123 @1% 
CAULIFLOWERS, ® dozen.. 100 @350 150 @ 500 
HorsE RapIsH, per bbl...... — @ — 500 @10 00 
PEPPERS, per 100......... we, @- Bo. = 50 @ 100 


Gold has been ap to 1128, and down to 1104, closing 
December 12th, at 1114, as against 110} on November 12th. 

..Canal navigation having been closed, for the season, 
at the beginning of the current month, the arrivals of 
produce from the interior have fallen off materially. The 
supplies of Breadstuffs available here—though not very 
heavy—have been quite liberal, as compared with the 
wants of buyers, which have been generally less urgent, 
particularly on export account, and prices have been, in 
most instances, depressed and lower, influenced, in part, 
by the firmer range of ocean freights, and the unsuccess- 
ful strike of the stevedores against a reduction of wages 
—which circumstances operated against the export busi- 
ness. Toward the close, the stronger range of gold en- 
abled holders to obtain rather better prices on stock 
wanted for export. Speculative dealings have heen re- 
newed in Corn, Oats, and Barley, which served, to some 
extent, to strengthen values....The Cotton trade has 


been quite active, but the heavy arrivals of Cotton at the 
shipping ports, and the unfavorable advices from Liver- 
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pool, have led to a slight decline in prices,—the market 
closing weak. ... Provisions have been pretty freely dealt 
in, more especially hog products, largely on speculative 
account, but at very variable prices. Pork, Lard, and 
Cut Meats closing easier. Bacon firmer. Beef, Butter, 
and Cheese, about steady....Wool has been recently in 
much better demand, chiefly on manufacturing account, 
closing rather in favor of sellers. The main inquiry has 
been for domestic fleece and pulled, and for Texas and 
California product. The current arrivals of California 
Fall are rather poor as to quality and condition. ...Hops 
have been in more request for home use and shipment, 
and have been on the advance....Hay and Straw have 
been quiet, at essentially unaltered rates....Seeds have 
been very moderately sought after. The main call for 
Clover Seed has been from export buyers, who have 
recently reduced their bids to our quotations for prime 
samples....An active trade has been reported in Tobac- 
co, mostly for shipment, at stronger prices, but the mar- 
ket closes rather tamely. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Dec. 13th, 1874, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
25 d’s this mth367,009 2,876,000 1,404,000 129,000 307,000 1,312,000 
26 d’s Zast m’th324,000 3, ‘115, 000 1 807, 000 104, 000 471, 000 1, "306 *000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 d’s this m’th360, 000 8,001,000 2,315,000 92,000 289,000 1,209,000 
26 d’s last m’th 309, 000 4, 318, 000 4, “106, 000 87,000 885,000 1,504,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
tECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


25 days 1874... 7,000 2,376,000 1,404,000 129,000 307,000 1,312,000 
25 days 1873.. “331 000 3, 236, 000 Dy 066, 7090 9400 537, 000 922, 000 
Sau Es. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Tye. Barley. Oats. 

25 days 1874...360, 000 3,001,000 2,315,000 92,000 289,000 1,209,000 


25 days 1878. ..366,000 3:873, 000 3, 932 000 106,000 446, 000 1 582,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Dec. : oe -4,513,896 1,220,973 15,925 ae 890,899 135,622 
Nov. 9, 1874. .3; 80,141 1.7275 10 19,123 9185 794,722 185,882 
Noy. 10, 1873. .1,720,388 3,133,896 92,907 333) ‘912 735,153 82 674 
4. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 

to Dec. 1st. 








Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Caw. 
>obis. bush. busi. bush. bush. bus 

200 23,791,500 17,723,200 337,600 3,428,400 9 ats 
92'761,700 18,552,200 950,260 2, 153,000 3,385,90 
11,349,100 29, i 28,700 474 1600 4,548,600 5,696,0 
21,6 + 3,400 20,042,300 1, 107, 900 3,839, 400 6,639,4€ 
17,124,700 4,805, 100 587,500 § 8.984,700 6,167.500 


New Work Live-eStock Markets. 
RECEIPTS, 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
8,781 48 1,755 29,8413 53,943 94,820 























Ww EEK ENDING 





10,307 67 1,297 29, 210 53,559 94,470 

! 7,935 90 984 48,937 81,081 

. eee 8,028 66 1,086 58 855 51,018 89,053 
te ee 6,271 80 1,224 25,709 39,955 73,239 


Total for 5 Weeks. .41,272 351 6,346 ae 247,412 432,113 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 39, 271 = 236 «7,080 §=—119,549 168, 409 333/84 3 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week.. . 8,254 70 1,269 23,346 442 
do. do. last Month.. - 9,817 59 1,770 29,887 42,177 
do. do, prev’s Month. 10,308 57 2,541 29,748 35,074 
Beef Cattle.—The market for the past five weeks 
has been almost entirely without change. Had it not 
been, however, for a scarcity of good beeves, there would 
have been a decline. The sale of poor stock has been 


| dull and slow, and a slight over supply would have 


brought down rates $c. perlb. The strong demand for 
good beeves has been very marked. A year ago choice 
beeves sold at 12@i2ic. @ Ib. All through this month 
they have rated at 13@134c. very steadily. At the close 
of the last week of our report, the market was $c. #2 Ib 
higher, extra holiday beeves selling for 18§@1éc. @ tb to 
dress 63 to 65  cwt., a few were held at 1%c., but not 
sold; good native beeves brought 9@11ic. # hb to dress 
56, and Texas and Cherokees 74c.@10c. #2 ib to dress 55 
to 56 Ibs. @ cwt. } 
The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
6%@13Kc. 10 ¢. 
64%@13X%c. 10 c. 
6Y@13%¢c, a 10 c 
64%@18%C, 9% AO 10 « 
T4@15 ¢. 0 @ll ¢. 10K¢e. 





Milch Cows.—Theree has been a steady demand 
for cows, with a fair supply; prices are unchanged, good 
cows selling at $40 @ $80 per head....Calwes.—The 
good supply of cheap poultry has made a dull market 
for calves, and prices have gradually weakened day by 
day, without, however, falling off more than a shade. 
Good hog-dressed veals sold at the close at 123@13 cts. 
# tb., and grassersat $6.00@ $6.15 per head....Sheep 
and Lambs.—Good sheep have been firm throughout 
the past month; lambs have eased off, and are 3c. @ tb, 
lower. Some Colorado sheep sold for 4@4tc. @ Bb; 
good Canada sheep brought 64c. @ BD. Closing rates 
were 5@%c. # tb., for sheep. and 6@7c. for lambs.... 
Swine.—There has been a firm market for hogs, not- 
withstanding the large receipts, an average of over 9,000 
more than last month. The market closed irregular, 
and with a tendency downwards. Live hogs are quoted 


at 64@7ic., and dressed 8}@8ic. Db. 
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To be Had without Money.—There 
will be found upon our Premium List (see page 33) a 
large number of most useful and valuabie articles, all of 
which are new and of the best manufacture, and any of 
which can be obtained wéthout money and with but a lit- 
tle well directed effort. Among these are: Beautiful 
Silver-Plated Articles— Fine Table-Cut- 
lery—Gold Pens with Silver Cases—Chil- 
dren’s Carriages, Swings, ete.—Watches— 
Pianos — Melodeons — Pocket-Knives — 
Guns—Cultivators—Sewing, Knitting, and 
Washing Machines— Books, etc., etc.— 
Read all of page 33, and see how easy you can obtain one 


or more of these good and desirable articles. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





tis N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, ten cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Pubitsh= 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
three arc now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 
(16 to 83) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each, 





Our Western Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 
side Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to American Agriculturist are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered, and orders received for advertising on the 
gameterms as in New York. All our books are on sale 
at the Western Office. Please call and examine, buy, 
subscribe, and advertise. 

Reading the Advertisements Pays, 
whether one wants to buy anything or not. Every busi- 
ness man has his own way of setting forth his goods or 
wares, and studying these business announcements 
awakens new ideas in the mind of the reader. We have 
had some of our most valuable new business thoughts 
start up when running over advertisements on entirely 
different subjects....There is one satisfaction in reading 
the advertisements in this journal, that is afforded in few 
other papers, viz., that the editors and publishers aim 
to shut out all unreliable and deceptive persons and 
things, so that one may read the business pages with 
confidence....The advertising pages are in one sense a 
‘“*Grand Bazaar,” where sellers and customers may meet 
for mutual acquaintance, and consultation and discussion. 
We introduce the dealers to the readers, and whenever ad- 
dressing these dealers, please let them know you formed 
their acquaintance in the American Agriculturist Bazaar. 

Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 16 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of onr citi- 
zens who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 


Le 


English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors. Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both. 





Destitution in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas.—The people in parts of Nebraska and Kansas are 
in terrible distress. The poorer of them, who are the 
newest settlers in the western parts of these States, have 
lost all their crops by grasshoppers, and are entirely 
without food or clothing, except as they receive these 
necessaries from abroad. Ten thousand persons in 
Nebraska and twenty thousand in Kansas must be pro- 
vided for until spring, or they will die of cold and hun- 
ger. Money is needed to purchase food and fuel first. 
Donations of money may be sent by check or Post-office 
order, to F. W. Giles, President Topeka National Bank, 
Topeka, Kansas, for the account of the Kansas Central 
Relief Association, and will be acknowledged and re- 
ceipt for the amount returned. Donations intended for 
Nebraska may be sent in the same manner to General 
Brisbin, Metropolitan Hotel, New York, or to Governor 
R. W. Furnas, at Lincoln, Nebraska. Packages of 
clothing for Kansas from New York or the vicinity 
should be sent to G. V. Ricksecker, Agent of the Kansas 
Relief Association, 31% Broadway, New York, and for 
Nebraska, to the Nebraska Relief Association, 11 Bar- 
clay street, New York. Farmers generally have been 
this year sufficiently favored to enable them to afford 
some relief to their unfortunate brethren in these two 
States. Dollar subscriptions have been started in various 
parts of the country, and already some have responded. 
We will gladly receive and forward any subscriptions, 
large or small, that may be entrusted to us, but the 
sender must indicate which State his contribution is for. 

Enlarge the Clubs at the Same 
Rates.—Any club of subscribers at the club rates can 
be increased at the same rates per subscriber, as was 
paid by the original members. Further, a club-gatherer 
can run his club up so as to get reduced rates on the 
whole. Thus any one having sent $5.40 for four sub- 
scribers and postage, can send 16 more names for $16.60, 
postage included; that is, $22 in all for 20 subscribers 
and postage. And the same for other club rates. S¢él 
JSurther ; Clubs need not be confined to one post-office, if 
all the names are sent by the same person. 

Western Poultry Shows.—The North- 
ern Wisconsin Poultry Ass’n., will hold its 2nd Annual 
Exhibition, at Oshkosh, January 12 to 14. D. W. Fer- 
nandez, Sec’y, Oshkosh....The Buckeye Union Poultry 
Ass’n., holds its Ist show at Springfield, O., January 19 
to 23d. Wm. Marot, Sec’y. 

The Christian Advocate is one of the 
largest religious journals in our country, and will enter 
upon its 49th year, with a bona fide circulation equaled 
by few other religious papers in the world. It is indus- 
triously and thoroughly edited, and contains a great 
amount and variety of good reading. Its fine premium 
picture will attract an immense circle of new subscribers. 
The writer spelled out the words of its first number, 
away in a Western log-cabin, and has missed reading 
very few of its 2,546 weekly numbers since issued. One 
of its present editors was his first seminary ‘‘ chum,” 
when he left the farm to prepare for college. The terms 
of: this journal are to be found in our advertising pages. 





Terms not Advanced.—The present 
subscription terms of the American Agriculturist are the 
same as hitherto, or a trifle less. Formerly the price 
was $1.50 a year; clubs of four copies for $5; of ten 
copies for $12; and of twenty or more copies for $1 
eaci—the subscribers paying 12 cents each postage. 
NOW the terms are $1.60 a year; clubs of four copies, 
$5.40; of ten copies, $13, and of twenty or more, $1.10 
each, the Publishers prepaying the postage. That is, 
one to three copies, $1.60 each; four to nine copies, 
$1.35 each; ten to nineteen copies, $1.30 each; and 
twenty or more copies, $1.10 each, postage prepaid by 
the Publishers in all cases. Some publishers of higher 
priced papers announce that they will assume the post- 
age, but in the case of the American Agriculturist, the 
price has always been down: to nearly cost of printing 
paper, press-work, and mailing, and there was no mar- 





tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 


gin of profit out of which to prepay postage. 





Our Outside Enterprises—Mr. Judd 
is receiving applications from various parties who “ wish 
to join a colony which he is said to be getting up to 
settle in Florida, Alabama, or some other Southern State,”” 
From the number of letters in relation to this it would 
appear that either some Mr. Judd is getting up a colony, 
or some other person is: making an unwarranted use of 
the name of our senior publisher to further his schemes. 
We take this method to inform inquirers that our Mr, 
Judd is not engaged in any such undertaking. Other 
cases have come to our knowledge in which Mr, Judd 
has been falsely claimed as a member of certain corpo- 
rations. Suflice it to say, that our Mr. Judd has no con- 
nection whatever with any business enterprise outside 
of the Orange Judd Company, and declines to sign 
recommendations of such, in order that the Agricuturist 
may be free of all personal interest in any matter that 
may come up for editorial judgment or opinion. As the 
Publishers require the same course on the part of those 
engaged in directing this journal, our readers will know 
that the use of the names of either the publishers or the 
editors in furtherance of any outside operations is en- 
tirely without authority. The place to look for editorial 
opinions is in the editorial columns of the paper. 





Flattering, if not Fair.—“ Jim,” said 
an acquaintance to a toper, ‘ what are you doing now?” 
—‘‘T’m in the temp’rance lectur bisness.”°—‘‘ You lec- 
ture on temperance !*’—‘'N-no, my brother does the 
lectrin, and I go with him as the ’xample and warnin’.” 
—It is within the province of religious papers to teach 
and give warning, but it is only recently that we have 
learned that they sometimes furnished examples. A 
paper, which ranks itself with the religious weeklies, 
offers premiums, which it has a perfect right todo. It 
also follows and offers precisely the same things offered by 
the Agriculturist, against which we have nothing to say, 
but accept it as an acknowledgment of our good taste and 
judgment; and even when it issues a supplement as near 
as possible in form and style to ours, we remember the 
adage, ‘imitation is sincerest praise,” and smileatit But 
when we find that this supplement in many cases is an 
exact copy of ours, the very ideas—even the very words 
exactly copied—we then think of the case of the 
‘***xample and warnin’.’’—‘* Thou shalt not steal’ is en- 
forced in various eloquent forms in the paper, and the 
example—shewing how very mean it looks—is in the 
supplement. This is a Union of opposites, which may 
be very striking, but can hardly be called Christian. If 
we must furnish brains for our neighbor—we must, but 
then what must the man who did this stealing think of 
his performance. ; 


“SUNDRY HUMBUGS” has fora 
number of years stood at the head of an article of one or 
more columns, in each issue of the American Agricultur- 
ist. Beginning with an occasional exposure of the tricks 
and traps set for strangers visiting New York, its scope 
grew wider until it included every kind of minor fraud 
wherever practiced, and has become as much a regular 
department of the paper as any other. We hold it our 
duty not only to help the reader to make money, but to 
prevent him from being cheated out of it, if we can do 
so by warning him of the various swindling schemes. 
That we have saved the farmers and rural population of 
this country, not only thousands, but millions of dollars, 
there is not the least doubt, and that we have broken up 


* the business of many a scoundrel, the suits at law, and 


the personal abuse and threats of those who have beeti 
exposed, bear witness. With the first number of @ 
volume, we address a great many new readers, and we 
would say a few words, especially to them. Thousands 
will learn for the first time, that there is a paper which 
will not only refuse to publish advertisements of a 
doubtful kind, but which boldly exposes every kind of 
fraud under the comprehensive name of humbug. To 
these we would say we work for the general good, and 
can not use our columns as 2 medium to redress private 
griefs, nor our time to recover lost money. It is often 
the case that one thinks he has been defrauded by some 
dealer, and immediately writes to us to “expose him as 
ahumbug.” It will happen in every business that some 
accident or unexplained delay, may make an honest 
dealer appear in an unfavorable light. We have investi- 
gated so many complaints against dealers, that we are 
convinced that in the majority of cases the complainant 
is himself to blame. There is scarcely a prominent 
seedsman whom we have not been requested to show up 
as a swindler,—as money had been sent and no returns 
received. Upon inquiring we have found that. the 
writer’s letter lacked signature, address, or some impor- 
tant clue to his identity or whereabouts. An astonish- 
ing number of people omit these particulars in writing. 
It.is only where we have proof of persistent fraudulent 
acts, that we can expose a person claiming to doa 
legitimate business. As to the other point. If any.one 





has logt his money by sending it to any humbug scheme, 


































































































“gta low rate, as an advertisement, but when they have 


where. Another abundant genus is the 
* VARIOUS WATCH COMPANIES. 


-_ ‘Tfany one is fooled by this, and many are, it is 
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it must stay lost for all we can do to help him. The 
chances of getting a dollar back from one of these fel- 
lows, are much less than that of being struck by light- 
ning. These rascals have a name for every week, and 
some have one for every day in the week, and as to find- 
ing them in the place where they claim to hail from, is 
as unlikely as the case of the needle in the hay-stack. 
Every dollar so sent is a dead loss, and the chances of 
_ Tecovering it, are not worth the three cent stamp put on 
the letter requesting us todo the impossible. We are 
always ready to help our friends when we can, but this 
is just one of the cases in which we can not....We have 
wondered that some competent pen has never written 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HUMBUGS. 


One accustomed to classifying and grouping objects 
of nature, when a series of other objects comes befors 
him, naturally groups them and subdivides them. 
Taking a natural history view of the subject, we look 
upon humbugs as a family, and to characterise the 
whole, asa botanist would describe a family of plants, 
we should say that they are marked by showy flowers of 
great promises, followed by fruit of bit‘er disappoint- 
ment. They have thorns which are sc inidden that they 
are not suspected until the wound isfelt. They all grow 
in Jow and dangerous places, and if cultivated require 
fertilizing abundantly with doars, but soon exhaust 
the soil. Everything which promises something for 
nothing, every scheme which promises to give a dollar's 
worth for less than 100 conts, every secret remedy, and 
most unusual ways of doing business, belong to this great 
family. Some of theo family are repulsive at first sight, 
while others hide their ugly stem and bitter root, by 
leaves and flowers so attractive, that many good people 
only find out their real nature too late. In this great 
family there are numerous genera or kinds, as our past 
volumes a>undantly show. Here we enumerate some of 
the leadirg ones. 

THE LOTTERY AND GIFT CONCERT GENUS. 

Th:s is one of the most dangerous of all genera of 
humbugs, as it is the one most able to command influen- 
tial names. Our position is, that lotteries of all kinds, 
no matter how honestly conducted, are wrong in princi- 
ple, and disastrous in their effect upon the community— 
and to none are they s? injurious as to those who draw 
the prizes—the ‘“‘lucky”’ ones they are called, but it 
is a | misnomer, for no greater misfortune can befall a 
man, than to make*him fect that there is some way of 
getting money without honest work, whether of hands 
or brain. So we are ‘‘sot agin ’em,”’ whether they are 
called Gift Concerts, Prize Distributions, or whatever 
name is used to mean lottery, and if all the governors of 
all the States, and every bishop, priest, president of 
bank, mayor, or alderman, should endorse such a scheme, 
as unfortunately some of them do, it would not make it 
any the less gambling, or its results any the less per- 
nicious. Nor does the fact that the proceeds go to some 
Public Library, Orphan Asylum, Public School, or what- 
ever charitable or worthy object, make the case any 
better. The fact that an Abbess in Russia, used the 
proceeds of her forgeries for religious purposes, did not, 
a@ short time ago, prevent her from going to prison. 
This genus of humbugs is so sugar-coated, that it 
deserves the bad eminence we have given it at the head 
of the list. Another bad genus is the regular out-growth 
of the lottery business, viz: 

THE NOTIFICATION OF PRIZES. 

Notices are sent to numerous people that their ticket, 
number so and so, in such a “ distribution,’ has drawn 
amelodeon or other prize, worth $125, and by sending $5 
or $7 to pay for packing, it will be forwarded. There are 
dishonest fools enough to take advantage of what they 
think is a mistake; they know that they had no ticket, 
but are willing to try to cheat, and send their money. 
That they lose it is small punishment. There are 
several minor swindles growing out of the lottery crime, 
but this will serve as a sample. 

UNUSUAL WAYS. OF SELLING GOODS, 
form another genus, with several marked sub-genera. 
Some, including “C. O. D. Supply Companies,” are so 
plausible, that many are bitten. Examine all these 
schemes carefully, and it will be seen that they require 
thepayment of some money in advance, by sale of cou- 
pons, or some other dodge. They send out some goods 


gathered in all the money they are likely to get, these 
companies suddenly durst. All honest dealers offer their 
goods at a stated price, and the purchaser may buy or 
not. Where there is any unusual machinery for doing a 
plain transaction, there is likely to be cheating some- 


* With the exception of horse-trading, there is probably 
frand in watch-trading, than in anything else. Une 
of this is to offer a $50 or $100 watch for $4 





sent, no watch at all is received. Then comes a letter, 
asking us to go and get the watch. No—we can’t do it. 
Simple youth, there is no watch in the transaction. The 
genus of 
NURSERY AGENTS 
flourishes especially in Western States, and in farming 
localities. These chaps have a book of highly-colored 
plates, a glib tongue, and a face of the hardest brass. 
Don't buy of or tolerate one of these chaps, unless he can 
show a recent certificate from a respectable nurseryman. 
Then, if you order, write to the nursery and ascertain if 
the person is an authorized agent. If not, don’t be 
bluf:d into taking the goods. Don’t sign any agree- 
ment, or put your name to any paper whatever, that 
these chaps may present. If any of these fellows has a 
thing out of the usual way, such as a “‘ self-pruning grape- 
vine,” or a strawberry that grows on bushes, or any such 
**novelty,” show him the gate, and tell him to “ git.” 
Better have nothing todo with the whole crew. Some 
are honest, but it is one grain of wheat in a whole cart- 
load of chaff. 
BOGUS REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


constitute a vile genus. There are some in New York 
that we expect to get “‘atwist” on, and are watching 
their little ways. If you have land to sell, and do not 
know an honest agent, advertise it. Ifany one warrants 
to sell your property before a given date, set him down 
as a humbug..... There has of late sprung up in the 
Southern States a vile genus of 
WAR CLAIM AGENTS, 


which have fleeced people who have little to lose, under 
the pretense that Congress has made an appropriation to 
compensate for losses by the war. They will present the 
claim, but want $5 or so for expenses. Congress has 
passed no such bill, and never will. The magnitude of 
the losses on both sides will prevent it. Not a family 
North or South but has lost something, and so far as any 
money can indemnify, it is utterly lost. The genus of 
BOGUS WALL-STREET BROKERS 
is not a large one, but it is pernicious enough to make up 
for lack of numbers. When you get a circular, offering 
great inducements to put money in their hands for stock 
gambling, consider how much you can afford to risk in 
this little game, and give it to your church or town 
charity, and put the circular in the fire. These are to be 
let alone with unusual severity. There is a small genus ef 
CHEAP SEWING MACHINES, 
which we need only label as dangerous. The fraud is 
nearly played out. There isa genus which is small but 
annoying, which we characterize as 
KITCHEN HUMBUGS. 
This sort usually comes to the back door, and have some- 
thing to accomplish the impossible. It may be a silver- 
ing liquid, or some butter-powder to make a pound of 
butter from a quart of milk, or it may be the chap with 
the non-explosive powder, which, if put into the lamp, 
will not only keep the oil from exploding, but the chim- 
ney from cracking !—Sensible people willneed no advice 
in such matters. Others had better keep a big dog. 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY on ‘‘ QUEER” 


flourished finely a few years ago, but is now languishing 
from our thorough exposure. As these pretended counter- 
feiters, by their persuasive circulars, appeal only to those 
who are willing to buy and use counterfeit money, if they 
can do so without fear of detection, these schemes are 
simply propositions for copartnership in crime. No 
honest person will entertain them for a moment, and 
when we hear that a fool has sent good money to pur- 
chase counterfeits, we only say “ sarved him right.”” To 
those curious in the ‘“* ways that are dark,” we will say 
there is no counterfeit money at all at the bottom of these 
floods of circulars. The object of the senders is to get 
hold of somebody’s money. Having this, they know their 
victim dare not ‘* squeal,”’ as he has shown his readiness 
to enter into-the business of circulating counterfeits., . . 

The largest and most varied of all the genera is the 


MEDICAL HUMBUG. 
It presents innumerable species which may be grouped 
in sections, which are so numerous that we can but out- 
line one or two. To us, who are in the way of seeing so 
much of this, the wonder is that there can be found in 
the whole breadth of the country, people who will ac- 
cept the absurd claims and swallow the ridiculous stories 
which accompany these nostrums. An experience of 
many years as a druggist, allows the writer (though he 
never advertised or promoted the sale of quack medicine) 
to have a fair insight into this business. He has sold 
the crude materials to some of the most successful quacks 
of their day, and has analyzed numerous of these secret 
remedies, and knows that all these pretended wonderful 
compounds, by whatever name they may be called and 
whatever claim they may put forth to marvellous dis- 
covery in some far-off place, are all made of the com- 


only thing remarkable about any of them is in their 
lying printed circulars. His experience has also shown 
that there is nothing about which intelligent persons 
know s0 little as their own bodies and their ailments. 
He has seen men, whose judgement he would trust in 
any matter involving law, knowledge of men and bnusi- 
ness, or in any other thing, be the victims of and ad- 
vocate the most absurd and ignorant quacks. When we 
see the name of any otherwise respectable citizen at- 
tached as an endorsement to the most palpable nonsense, 
we are not surprised, but know it is one of the weak- 

















et AR tes woth is a poor one, but the money being 


monest drugs, and the cheapest of their kind, and the 


nesses of human nature. One of the shrewdest business 
men we ever met, and one whom it would be impossible 
to deceive in the ordinary affairs of life, not long ago ad- 
vised us in all seriousness to carry a horse-chestnut in 
the pocket, to keep off rheumatism. If we were to ad- 
vise him to pray to the weather-cock upon his chureh- 
steeple, he would be horrified, but it would be no more 
ridiculous, to our notion, than his horse-chestnut pre- 
scriptiou....The worst set of these medical humbugs 
is the 
PSEUDO-RELIGIOUS SECTION, 
which includes all those who make use of religions pro- 
fessions to increase their gains. These scoundrels know 
that the majority of professedly religious people, being 
perfectly sincere themselves, give a sympathetic hearing 
to those who claim a religious fellowship, and the ‘‘ Re- 
turned Missionaries,” and ‘“‘ Aged Clergymen,”’ and the 
** Sands-of-Life ’’ man—a young fellow who drove fast 
horses and was generally fast. All have had very rich 
pickings. For the whole horde of these villains, who 
show the cloven-foot of humbug from beneath the cloak 
of religious hypocrisy, see our former volumes. A true 
man has too sacred a regard for his religious belief, ever 
to trade upon it.... Another section is 
THE MARVELLOUS REMEDIES, 

those discovered in some wonderful manner, whether 
picked up in a bottle by the sea-shore, found among the 
Indians of the Andes, or the Comanches or Apaches, 
or some other miserable tribe of red-skins, Perhaps one 
of the most complete things of this class is the “ Indian 
Blood Syrup,” claimed to be sent out by Clark Johnson, 
M. D., Jersey City, N. J.,as a discovery by Edwin East- 
man during his own captivity and that of his wife among 
the ‘* Salvages.’” We say ** complete,”’ because as to Clark 
Johnson, M. D., and Eddie Eastman, as Betsey Prig said, 
“there aln’t no sucht pusson.** The bottom of the thing is 
one who calls himself Dr. Huyler, whose career and the 
composition of whose medicines have been given in a 
former volume. Wemight go on with the endless shapes 
in which the genus Medical Humbug presents itself, but 
space forbids. The only safe way is to have nothing 
whatever to do with any secret remedy. There is nothing 
in any one of them, no matter what their claims and pre- 
tensions, that is not to be found in any well ordered 
drug-store ; and these ignorant quacks, who parade their 
diamonds and fast horses, are not in possession of any 
medical knowledge that is hidden from any properly 
educated physician. To our new friends, who make our 
acquaintance now for the first time, we say—Avoid every 
secret preparation whatever, no matter by whom put up, 
by what eminent names endorsed, or whatever its claims. 
Do not write to ask if we include this or that—we make 
no exception whatever. So about doctors. If one adver- 
tises his cures, says he can cure where others have failed, 
if he sends out a circular of any kind, or claims to have 
any method of treatment unknown to others; if he war- 
rants a cure or will refund the money, if he will consent 
to treat by mail without seeing the patient—in short, if 
he advertises anything beyond the fact that he is a 
physician, and gives particular attention to a certain class 
of diseases, set him down as a quack, and not to be 
trusted. Do not write to ask if we include this or that 
one in this opinion—ewe make no exception. Moreover, do 
not ask about any New York “ doctor,’”? who sends out 
circulars. Our acquaintance does not lie in that direc- 
tion, and we can give no advice about them except on 
general principles, to avoid the whole crew....These are 
a few of the forms assumed by the monster we have been 
fighting for many years, and which we shall keep on 
fighting so long as one of its foul heads has life in it.... 
This general view of the family, though a partial one, 
has taken so much space that we have no room to cite 
species, or individual cases. Of these there are unfor- 
tunately too many, as wi)l appear in our future issues..... 
We can do our new friends no better service than to ad- 
vise them, as we have often advised our old ones, to 
shun every doubtful project, no matter how flattering the 
promises by which it is accompanied. 


See Page 33. 


Death of the Hon. Ezra Cornell. 
—The crowded state of our columns prevents more than 
a mere announcement of the death, at Ithaca, N. Y., 
Dec. 9th, last, of the founder of Cornell University. 
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“The Witness”? is the first successful ef- 
fort to establish a daily and weekly Christian journal of a 
pure character, free from vitiating reading or advertise- 
ments, yet giving the general news at a price to bring 
it within the reach of the masses. It will be welcomed 
by all good men. For terms, etc., see advertisement. 





Boldu.—tThe sheep in Chili have discovered 
a new medicine.+ Some sheep suffering from liver-com- 
plaint—whether in consequence of high living, iz not 
stated—were shut up in a corral, which was repaired with 
fresh twigs of Boldu, (Boldoa fragrans) ; on nibbling the 
shoots, the sheep quickly recovered, whereupon the 
French chemists proceeded to extract a new alksloid 
from the leaves of this tree, which they expect sheep 
without wool to swallow. 


The Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 
one of the oldest and best in Great Britain, was at the 
beginning, ‘forty feet square.’’ After many removals 
and enlargments, it. has covered 27 acres. There is now 
an effort to obtain 20 acres more, for an Arboretum, 
which will be small enough at that. 





Kitchen Gardening in New Eng- 
lJand.—Under this title an Englishman, who has been 
a short time in Boston, writes to the ‘‘ Gardener's Chroni- 
cle,’’ (London) an amusing account of our gardening. A 
correspondent, also near Boston, takes exception to 
some of his statements: ‘‘Corn-salad is said by this 
writer, to be ‘found in most large gardens.’ —Is 
thisso? I am not aware of its being raised at all in 
New England. ‘Endive,’ he adds, ‘is here almost a 
stranger,’—more’s the pity ; but endive is met with in 
the Boston markets, never corn-salad, to our knowledge. 
Okra is declared to be ‘in my estimation, a uscless poor 
man’s vegetable. But ‘wseless poor men,’ are so 
scarce ‘down East,’ that there must be small demand 
for the article.” 

Bommer’s Manure.—‘ x. Y. Z.,’’ Wau- 
kegan, Ill. We have frequently stated, and cheerfully do 
80 once more, that any one is at liberty to use the methods 
detailed in Bommer’s book. The patent, if it ever had 
any validity, expired long ago. 





Am Exhibition in the Island of 
Java.—An Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition will 
be held at Diocjakarta, Java, Dutch E. Indies, in April 
1875. We regret that the notice of this fair did not 
reach us earlier. The Dutch possessions in the East In- 
dies, have a population of some 30 millions, and they are 
desirous of opening relations with this country, and of 
becoming acquainted with our labor-saving implements 
and machinery. We fear that it is now too late to for- 
ward articles. The agent in this country, is L. W. 
Morris, (Morris’ European Express,) 50 Broadway. 

The Planet Junior.—This combined 
Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe, made by S. L. Allen & Co., 
Philadelphia, received a silver medal at the recent great 
Fair of the Franklin Institute. Only one other silver 
medal was awarded for agricultural implements. 








Shorthorn Convention.—The Annual 
Convention of Shorthorn breeders was held at Spring- 
field, Ill., on the 8d Dec. last. The following officers 
were elected for the next two years: President, J. H. 
Pickerell, Ill.; Vice Pres., S. W. Marfield, Ky., and 
David Christie, Canada; Sec., S. F. Lockridge, Ind.; 
Treas., Claune Matthews, Ind. Directors—Gen. L. 
Desha, Ky.; T. C. Jones, 0.; M. Miles, Mich. ; J. R. 
Page, N. Y. ; Stephen White, Ontario ; M. H. Cochran, 
Quebec ; Clint. Babbit, Wis.; A. J. Dunlap, Ill.; George 
Sprague, Iowa; J. H. Kissenger, Mo. ; Harvey Craver, 
Ind.; Cyrus Jones, Cal. ; D. W. Crane, Kan., and M. 8. 
Cockrell, Tenn. A committee, J. H. Pickerell, Ill, 
Chairman, will collect statistics of Shorthorns in the 
U.S. Acommittee, with M. Duncan, IIl., Chairman, is 
to draft an address to the breeders of the U. S., urging 
the importance of this association, and thus, if possible, 
to induce them to become members. 


See Page bebe 


Please Notice !—In sending roots, fruits, 
plants, or whatever specimens to us by mail, the parcel 
must not be pasted or sealed in any manner, but so tied 
that it can be opened by the postal authorities for inspec- 
tion. If the wrapper is pasted or the string sealed, we 
are charged letter postage... As 99 in 100 of these parcels 
are entirely for the benefit of the sender, who wishes 
some information concerning their contents, it is not 
quite the thing that we should pay for the privilege of 
giving it. This happens often, but we are quite sure it 
isbecause our friends are not aware of the rules of the 


Post-Office. Atso.—In sending by express, please pay 
the express charges: Our payments on parcels that are 
of not the least value to us, amount to an important item 
during the year. It isa tax to which we should not be 
subjected. If one has a fruit or other product that he 
wishes us to see, unless he is willing to place it in our 
hands free of cost to us, we prefer that he should not 
sendit. Not long ago we paid seyenty-five cents fora 
little box of grapes, which, like nine-tenths of the grapes 
sent us every year, were of no possible use, not fit for 
any mortal to eat. For that sum we could buy six to 
ten pounds of the best grapes in the market. We are 
very willing to examine specimens, and glad if we can 
serve our friends by doing so, but it is no more than fair 
that we should insist that we should not be put to an ex- 
pense in the matter. 


The Bulletin of the Bussey Insti- 
tution.—The third part of this valuable series of agri- 
cultural contributions has come to hand, and like its 
predecessors, shows that a great amount of thorough 
work has been done. This Department of Harvard 
University, promises to do more for scientific agricui- 
ture than any other public institution in the country. 
The notable feature in the present bulletin is a paper 
by Prof. F. H. Storer, “On the Average Amounts of 
Potash and Phosphoric Acid contained in the Wood- 
ashes from Household Fires.”” This is accompanied by a 
very full table showing what has been done by other 
chemists in this direction, which is of great value. 


North-Western Spring Wheat.— 
The shipments of spring wheat from Minnesota are now 
amounting to 250 car loads of 400 bushels, or 100,000 
bushels daily, over the Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way. The quality of the wheat raised in the portion of 
the State opened up by this road is very superior, so 
much so that an especial grade has been established forit 
in the Chicago market, known as North-Western Spring 
Wheat. This grade of wheat is now selling at 95 cents 
a bushel for No. 1, while ordinary No. 1 spring wheat 
sells for 9144 cents. 


Wasted Half-Hours.—Estes and Lauriat 
publish ‘‘ Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science.” 
No doubt the Half-hours with Insects, which they an- 
nounce, may be profitably spent, in Prof. Packard’s com- 
pany. But more recreation than instruction is to be got 

om another of the series, if an extract now going the 
rounds of the journals is a fair specimen. It is about 
Actinism, which is defined to be “ the chemical power 
which is necessary to excite germination in plants.” It 
is said to ‘‘ emanate from the blue ray of the spectrum.” 
Also that seeds will not germinate at all under yellow 
light, while under the blue rays tropical seeds, which 
have otherwise lost the power of germination, come up 
freely. The same is said of mummy-wheat nearly 3000 
years old. There is no limit to the vitality of this mum- 
my-wheat story; that is sure to come up, over and over, 
although the grain won't. Best of all, this recreative 
writer tells us that if the seeds in the coal-measures 
{this term reveals English authorship] had not unfor- 
tunately got overheated, they would come up too, and 
we might raise ‘‘ palm-groves”’ from them. Oh! science, 
what atrocities are perpetrated in thy name! 





Ia Don’t fail to Read what is 
said about ** Do Good and Make Money,? 
in January, on page 33. 





Who Write for the Agriculturist ? 


There are two very different methods of conducting a 
paper, the one to let each article stand upon its own 
merits, without reference to its authorship, and the other 
to have, as the law in France requires, a]l articles signed 
by the writers. Each of these plans has its advantages, 
and much js to be said for and against both. We have 
pursued an intermediate course, giving the name when 
the writer preferred it should be published, and with- 
holding it in other cases. Many persons like to know 
who provides for their instruction and amusement, and 
at the beginning of the new volume we give them a list 
of those who will cater for them regularly through the 
year. The Publishers have always gone upon the principle 
of making the best possible paper, so far as outlay would 
do it, and though the office force is sufficiently adequate 
to filling the space every month, they prefer to bring in 
the varied experience and teachings of a number of 
others, residing in various parts of the country. So, in ad- 
dition to a strong editorial force at the office, the following 
are regular contributors, the majority of whom write ez- 
clusively for the Agriculturist. To avoid giving undue 
precedence to either, they are enumerated alphabetically. 

Pror. W. O. AtwaTER, of Wesleyan University, where 





he has charge of the department of Agricultural Chemis- 








try. His first contribution appears in this issue, and he 
will hereafter look to questions on fertilizers, and other 
chemical points, a task for which his education in the 
best German laboratories eminently qualifies him. 

“Aunt Suz” will, as heretofore, take charge of the 
puzzles. As to who she is, she prefers to leave a “ puzzle.” 

P. J. BercKMANS, of Augusta, Ga,, has occasionally 
contributed, and will now do so frequently. He is not 
only the most competent horticulturist in the Southern 
States, but one of the first in the whole country. 

Rev. Wm. Curt, of Connecticut, who has been with 
us for many years, will continue. He isa thorough far- 
mer, and knows all that is worth knowing about fish- 
culture, to which he has given much attention. ; 

‘Tae Doctor” will, as in former years, have his 
“Talks” with the children, and as he usually selects 
some scientific topic, the little folks are sure to be 
instructed as well as amused. 

Fairn Rocuester. a housekeeper in a far Western 
State, finds time from her household cares, te express 
her sensible views, and give her practical hints in clear, 
vigorous language, to help her sister housekeepers. 

Pror. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, who has in 
other years contributed occasional articles, will now 
write exclusively for us, with and without his signature. 
It is not necessary to state to any intelligent person, 
that Prof. Gray is not only among the leading scientific 
men of America, but of the world. 

JosrpH Harris, whose “ Walks and Talks on the 
Farm” have become such an important feature of the pa- 
per, will continue to Walk and Talk—and of course 
“The Deacon”? will have his word to say also. 

PetTeR HENDERSON, is known from one end of the 
country to the other, as the successful market gardener, 
and the great commercial florist ; he will continue to 
instruct the people and disgust the old fogy gardeners, 
by telling the secrets of the trade. 

“THe Prves.” The contributor who writes ‘‘ Notes 
from the Pines,” is purely an amateur cultivator, and 
his articles are intended for those, who, like himself, 
grow fruits, flowers, and vegetables for the love of it. 

M. Quinsy, stands at the head of the apiarian frater- 
nity, andis one of the few writers on bees, who have no 
axe to grind in the shape of a patent hive; he will this 
year interpret the ‘‘ Voices,” to which he has so long 
been a listener. 

J. B. Root, a successful market farmer and seed grow- 
er, at Rockford, IIl., will give articles embodying his 
experience, and showing. labor-saving expedienta and 
management peculiar to the West. 

Cou. Gro. E. Wanine, JR., gives other articles besides 
the ‘* Ogden Farm Papers,” to which his name is attach- 
ed. His articles have created a wide interest, and have 
done much to stimulate others. 

These are regular contributors, besides which there 
are those, in all parts of the country, and in Europe, 
who favor us with articles. As to our engravings, they 
speak for themselves, Now that we are indulging in a 
little personal talk, we may notice a fling in which some 
papers are now and then pleased to indulge. Finding 
no fault in the teachings of the Agriculturist, they speak 
of itas a “city agricultural paper,’ and its editors as 
‘sidewalk farmers.’ Papers are published where there 
are the greatest facilities for procuring paper, printers, 
engravers, and all the mechanical helps, as well as the 
most complete mail facilities. It does not make the 
Western farmer’s wheat, pork, apples, er poultry, 
any less agricultural products, because they are sold in 
New York, and we can not see that the writings of 
practical men, are any the less practical because they 
are put in type and printed in New York. In our 
whole corps of editors and contributors, there is but just 
one who is not engaged on the farm, in the garden, 
greenhouse, laboratory, household, or wherever his or 
her field of labor may be, and this one is only temporarily 
away from his farm, on account of the health of his 
family. If these gentlemen will criticise our articles, 
we may learn something from them, but these “ shrieks 
of locality ’’ seem very small. Tue Eprror. 
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To Prepare Bacon.— ‘CC. V. W.,’’ Nash- 
ville, Tenn. To prepare side bacon, divide the carcass 
down the backbone, remove the head, hams, and shoul- 
ders. Cut out all the ribs with as little meat upom them 
as possible. Then rub the flesh side of the meat with 
salt, or whatever mixture is chosen for the pickling. 
One pound of salt, 4 ounces of coarse brown sugar, and 
half an ounce of saltpetre, is a favorite pickle. As each 
side is well rubbed, it is placed upgn a stone or oak slab, 
in a cool cellar, with the skin downwards; and one side 
is laid upon the other in a compact pile. A board is 
laid upon the top, with heavy weights. In a week the 
sides are rubbed afresh with salt or the above mix- 
ture, and the top one becomes the bottom one of the pile. 
This is repeated for six weeks, when the meat will 
be sufficieatly salted, and may be hung up to dry, or 
taken to the smoke house. Ten days smoking is sufficient, 
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GOOD THINGS VERY 


CHEAP.—We again remind our friends, 
(and by friends we mean aii our Readers,) that 
there are in our Premium-List (referred to on 
- page 33) many good things, things really useful 
and desirable, which they can all get at very iittle 
expense, if any. We have large plans for making 
this journal very good and very valuable to every- 
* body during the coming year, and we shall surely 
put many items of information into the Agricul- 
turist, that will each be worth far more than the 
small subscription price. Now it will not be much 
labor to talk this to others, and get a few at least 
to subscribe. For every list of names sent us, 
large or small, we offer good premium articles of 
various kinds. The Publishers having extraordi- 
nary opportunities to get these premium ar- 
ticles, can afford to give them as they propose, 
_ and take pleasure in seeing them distributed. 
Our friends know that we never mean to send 
out any articles but those that are good and every 
way reliable, and as represented. Please look 
over the list of Premiums, and each one favor 
himself, and us, _ oe one or more of them. 
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Agricultural Colleges do not stand 
very high in the esteem of the Western Rural. That very 
outspoken paper, in speaking of the lack of positive 
knowledge on the utility of giving salt to animals, pays 
its attention to the colleges in this manner: ‘‘ What we 
want is accurate knowledge in this direction. If our 
miscalled agricultural colleges, when they do make ex- 
periments, would try something useful, instead of test- 
ing the lifting power of a growing squash when the sides 
are cramped in a box ; or instead of ‘ proving’ that cat- 
tle winter better without than with shelter; orin lieu of 
demonstrating that wild cattle do not become reconciled 
to being stalled for three months, while with ordinary 
stock-feeders, five or six days are enough, then these 
asylums for classical idiots and political professors would 
stave off the impending day of reckoning between them 
and the people whose trust they have so outrageously 
abused. Pending the contemplated ‘grab,’ by these in- 
stitutions, of the balance of the public lands, they would 
be doing wisely if they would find ont. something of 
practical benefit to the art they were appointed to foster.”’ 





Good News from Florida.—The Flor- 
ida frnit-growers have had a Convention at Palatka, and 
more than that, they have formed the Florida Fruit- 
Growers Association, which is now a regularly organized 
body ; its president is P. P. Bishop, of San Mateo, and 
the Corresponding Secretary, C. Codrington, of Jackson- 
ville. Most ofthe prominent fruit-growers in the State 
are members, including our friend, Col. Hardee, and 
when he is present the meeting cannot be dull. Some 
very interesting addresses were made upon practical sub- 
jects, and altogether the Florida fruit-growers are fairly 
upon the right track. 





The Ohio State Horticultural So- 
clety held its last annual meeting at Akron, December 
9-11. An attractive programme was offered, and we 


. Should have been glad to announce the meeting had we 


received notice in time, but with that moderation which 
characterizes societies of this kind, its announcement 
came to us about a week after our December number 
went to press. While we are willing and desirous to 


give notice of all such gatherings, it is rare that we are - 


able to do so, the Secretaries, or those whose business it 
is, seem to care much less.about the matter than we do. 


Barren Strawberries.—“R. M.,”’ Phil- 
adelphia. You do not say how old your plantsare. The 
Wilson requires more frequent renewal than some others. 


Vignes Americaines, Par P. J. Berck- 
mans. Such is the present interest in American 
grape-vines in France, that everything in relation to 





‘them is eagerly watched there. Onur friend, Mr. Berck- 


mans, sent a correspondent abroad a list of our varieties, 
classified according to their origin, and was quite sur- 
ptised to find it issued in a pamphlet form. Though not 
intended for publication, Mr. B. has no reason to regret 
ite appearance, as itis a useful list of American grapes. 


hess and Wheat.—“J. W.,” wc 


=. sends us a bit of soil containing youn, 
wheat plants, and proposes to show that this wheat will 











turn to chess. The Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences is just now the headquarters of Bromus and 
Hordeum science, and the New York Weekly Zribune its 
organ. So far as we are concerned, we are ready to ex- 
amine any specimens that claim to be part wheat and 
part chess, and will pay a handsome sum for the first 
specimen which proves to be a genuine mixture, or 
shows that a wheat plant produces chess, or vice-versa. 





Sumach.—“C. B. H.,”” Hobart, (No State.) 
Wild Sumach is gathered, (it would not pay to cultivate 
it,) dried in the sun and sold to the sumach mills. Unless 
you are neara mill or tannery it will be difficult to sell it. 





Tiles and Brick.—“H. B. §.,” Rock- 
port, O. The red color of bricks and tiles when burned 
is due to the conversion of the oxide of iron which is 
black, and gives the gray color to the clay, into the per- 
oxide of iron, which is red. Some clays have but little 
iron, and do not burn red; the well-known Milwaukie 
bricks are this kind. Fire bricks are made of the purest 
kind of clay, usually found in coal formations, which is 
free from every other ingredient except silica and alumina. 





How to Feed Parrots.—L. T.,” Bal- 
timore, Md., gives his method as follows: ‘* Parrots, 
being tropical birds, tropical fruits and nuts are their 
favorite dict ; foremost among these ranks the banana. I 
would say give your parrot bananas, pineapples, oranges, 
apples, pears, grapes, blackberries, huckleberries, Eng- 
lish walnuts, shellbarks, chestnuts, or peanuts. You can 
give them biscuits made without soda, and they will live 
on plain bread and water, or the time-honored cracker, 
but if you want them in good health and plumage, give 
a mixed diet such as I have stated. Give no animal fat; 
you may occasionally let them have a little raw beef, 
but it must be lean. Follow the above. and the bird will 
live nearly, if not quite one hundred years, and can be 
taught to talk plainly provided it is an African gray par- 
rot, as these learn much easier than the common green 
ones. We havea bird for which $100 has been offered 
several times; don’t think $150 would buy it.” 

Bed Covering.—An unusually cold snap 
reminds us of the often published fact, that newspapers 
placed between the ordinary bed comfort, are greatly 
conducive to warmth—useful to the poor, and the rich 
need not despise it. They can use U. 8. bonds. 

Report of the Department of 
Agriculture, for 1873.—With so industrious a 
gentleman as Mr. Dodge for editor, the Report of the 
Department can not fail to have some value. The one 
recently issued, appears to be more confined to its proper 
sphere than previous volumes, and there is a notable 
absence of the job writing and axe grinding of some 
former reports. The entomologist and chemist make brief 
reports, and the “ microscopist”’ presents more of those 
figures which are awonder tothe unscientific, and the 
laughing stock of mycologists at home and abroad. 





New York Dairymen’s Associa-« 
tion.—The annual meeting of the N. Y. State Dairy- 
men’s Association met at Binghamton, N. Y., on Dec. 
9th and 10th. The meetings were largely attended, and 
many valuable papers were read, and interesting discus- 
sions were held upon the subjects treated. The various 
methods of making butter and cheese, and of marketing 
these products, were the chief subjects of discussion. 
The manufacture of skim-milk cheese was denounced as 
dishonest and injurious, and a committee appointed to 
report on the practicability of an experimental farm and 
station for chemical investigations. 

Letters we can not Answer.—We 
receive many letters of the tenor of the following, which, 
being brief and to the point, is given as a sample of the 
unanswerable: ‘“*I know where I can buy a good farm 
for five thousand dollars; my son-in-law and myself have 
about two thousand dollars. Wecan buy it by paying 
one thousand dollars down. We know something about 
farming, but not much; we are both married, and all 
strong and healthy. Do you think it advisable or not? 
Please answer in the next Agriculturist.”-—On general 
principles we should answer “No.” If the writer has 
not fally made up his mind that he knows how to carry 
on a farm, or if he does not know how, is determined to 
learn in spite of all obstacles, but goes to a perfect 
stranger, who never saw him, and knows nothing about 
him, his habits, intelligence, tact, perseverance—in short, 
his character, it would be our duty to say that he had bet- 
ter not undertake farming. On the other hand, did we 
give this advice, and it were followed, it might be the 
means of diverting a man from the occupation for which 
of all others he was best fitted. We do not wish to as- 
sume the responsibility of giving:advice in matters of 
this kind, It is impossible for any one to do justice in 





such acase. If we were to ask the writer of this letter 
if we had better raise a calf or kill it, he would decline 
to answer, unless he knew something about the calf. 
Advice of the kind asked in this letter is perfectly 
worthless, unless the one who gives it has a thorough 
knowledge of the man, his antecedents, and how he 
manages his present business; if he is unthrifty now, he 
is likely to be much more so on a farm. It is one of the 
peculiarities of human nature that it makes up its mind, 
and then asks advice. If the- advice of a stranger will 
affect his decision in any way, this man is not likely to 
succeed as a farmer—for the next stranger may advise 
him to do some absurd thing with his farm. Of all men, 
the farmer needs to be self-reliant, and while he is ever 
ready to learn, he should be able to decide for himself. 
While some persons would live comfortably upon a desert 
island, others would be poor at the end of 10 years, if they 
had the best stocked farm in the country given to them 
free, and we must decline giving advice in all such cases. 





Centennial Games of American 
History and Biography.—Mr. Treat, the pub- 
lisher, has admirably succeeded in devising a series of 
cards, constituting the ‘‘ Centennial Game,” that com- 
bine interest and instruction. No one can play them 
well, without becoming expert in American history. 
The games will be exceedingly attractive for amusement 
in the family circle these long winter evenings. 





A New Species of Coffee.—The Colony 
of Liberia, of which little has been heard of late, is com- 
ing forward with a new staple product, Coffea Liberica, a 
new species of coffee. They are introducing it into Cey- 
lon, to take the place of the oid species, which is sadly 
afilicted with various diseases an pests, so that it hardly 
pays any longer. The new species is said to be quite as 
good and prolific, and more hardy; but the principal ad- 
vantage is that it is free from all the maladies that the 
Arabian species is heir to. 

Charlock.—‘‘C. J. L.,”” Maford. There are 
two distinct plants known as Charlock : the wild mustard, 
Brassica (or Sinapis) arvensis, with a pod which splits 
open like the cabbage pod, and the wild radish, Raphanus 
Raphanistrum, which has a pod with divisions between 
the seeds, and, like the cultivated radish pod, does not 
split. The last named is the one more generally called 
Charlock in England. The seeds of both are remarkably 
tenacious of life, and it is a question if their vitality will 
be destroyed in the manure heap. No weed seeds should 
ever go into the manure if it can be avoided. If a field 
is badly infested with this, itis better to summer-fallow 
it, or use it for a sheep pasture ; sheep will thrive on 
either kind of Charlock. The necessity of preventing 
weeds from seeding can not be too often repeated. 

Diseases of Horses and Cattle.— 
Two of the best works upon the subjects of which they 
respectively treat, will hereafter be issued by the Orange 
Judd Company, to wit: The American Reformed Horse 
Book, and the American Cattle Doctor, both by Prof. 
Geo. H. Dadd, whose reputation is such as to need no 
special notice. The books are handsomely bound, gilt 
backs, in size, octavo. See advertising columns. 





Large Purchase of Shorthorns,.— 
Fourteen head of choice Shorthorn cattle, six of them 
of the popular Duchess tribe, and eight of other popular 
families, have recently been purchased by Messrs. Coch- 
rane and Beattie, of Canada, from the herd of Mr. George 
Murray, of Racine, Wis. The price has not been madé 
public, but is probably over $100,000. The six Duchesses 
of Slawsondale which are included in this purchase 
could have been sold for $15,000 each not long ago, but 
the offer was then refused. This sale is of peculiar sig- 
nificance, as Mr. Cochrane is the leader amongst the 
‘* Booth ’’ breeders, and these cattle he has now purchased 
are of the best of the ‘‘ Bates” stock. 





The Medical Record.—Physicians will 
be glad to learn that the Medical Record will, with the 
first of the year, be published as a weekly. The well 
known publishers of medical books, William Wood & 
Co., 27 Great Jones St,, N. Y¥., will continue to be the 
publishers of the Record, 
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Catalogues Received. 
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Root’s GARDEN MANUAL AND SEED CATALOGUE: 
This is by our contributor, J. B. Root, Rockford, Ill., 
and besides being a price-list, it contains much useful 
information on gardening. 

Buist’s ALMANAC AND GARDEN MANUAL, by Robt. 
Buist, Jr., Philadelphia: An illustrated catalogue of 
vegetable seeds, with full directions as to their culture. 
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Not the least useful is a monthly ealendar, especially for 
the Southern States. Also a wholesale price list. 

SEED CATALOGUE oF GrorGE. S. HaskELL & Co., 
Rockford. Ill. A well illustrated, very full, and remark- 
ably neat business document. 

Muer & Srevers, San Francisco, Cal., send their 
list of California tree, shrub, and flower seeds, with 
others from Australia and Chili. 

Cuartes Huser & Co., Hyéres, France, send an 
enormous catalogue of sceds of all kinds, including 
many novelties offered for the first time. 

THE BELLEVUE NursEry Co., Paterson N. J. Henry 
E. Chitty. Sup't., send us the first catalogue of florists’ 
plants for 1875, that has yet come to hand. This estab- 
lisbment always manages to have some choice novelties, 
and that it sends out well grown plants, we can testify 
of our own knowledge. 

Binp Bros., KEARNEY Nursery, P. O. address, New- 
ark, N. J., offer a well considered selection of fruit trees, ° 
and shade, and ornamental trees, including evergreens, 

Maturnckropt’s Nursery CATALoGuE., C. T. Mallin- 
ckrodt, St. Charles, Mo. Thisis quite as much a treatise 
on fruits and fruit culture, as it is a catalogue. A sclec- 
tion of the better varieties of each fruit is given, with 
full descriptions and general directions for their manage- 
ment—A model catalogue. 

R. S. Jounston, Georgetown, Del., sends his price- 
list of peach and other fruit trees at low rates, 


See Page 33. 


“Walks and Talks” Correspondence. 
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Fattentne Pres.—“‘I have 40 pigs, about 8 months’ 
old, and weighing about 100 Ibs. each. I can get 5 cents 
per lb. for them now. Corn is worth 80 cts. per bushel. 
*Had I better sell the corn and the pigs, or fatten them ?” 
I suppose it will take 10 bushels of new corn, fed in the 
ear, to make those pigs weigh 200 Ibs. each. If the pigs, 
are worth no more per lb. when fat than they are now, it 
will not pay to feed out the corn. If the pigs should be 
worth 6$ cts. per Ib., the account would stand even. If 
% cts., which is not improbable, the pigs would then be 
worth $14 each, and you would get 80 cts. a bushel for 
the corn, and $40 and the manure for the trouble of feed- 
ing. You ought to have good grade pigs, and feed them 
liberally, and have them weigh 200 Ibs. each now. They 
would be much better worth 7 cts. a pound than thin 
*« grassers’’ are worth 5cts. Three or fcur bushels of 
corn each, in addition to what they have had. would have 
paid better than 10 bushels will now. As matters now 
stand, I should winter them over as store hogs, and fatten 
them early next fall, when pork is likely to be higher. 


Surerinc Apples TO ENGLAND.—The charges from 
New York to Bristol, by the Great Western Steamship 
Line, are “five shillings sterling and five per cent ”’ per 
barrel. The freight need not be prepaid. The freight to - 
New York and cartage to steamer at pier 18, E. R., must 
be prepaid. You are probably correct in thinking Bristol 
a better point to ship apples to than Liverpool. But I 
have had no experience. You should be very careful to 
select the best winter apples, free from specks, and well 
grown. Give this matter your personal attention. Shake 
the barrel well as each basketful is put in, and when full 
press down very firmly, and head the barrel carefully. 
Put your name and address on the barrels and consign 
them to your friend as you propose. The advantage you 
have over the dealers lies in your ability to select the best 
fruit from your orchard, and to pack it carefully. Too 
many of our farmers injure themselves and the dealers 
by shipping poorly assorted fruit. The freight from your 
farm to Bristol will be more than the fruit is now worth 
at your farm, and it will not pay to send poor apples. 

“ WuHicH Is THE Best HorsE Rake ”’?—I cannot tell 
you. I have used several, and they are all good. The 
Ithaca is a very good and popular rake. It is worked by 
hand and by the foot. For raking stubbles, I would just 
as soon have it as one of the ‘‘self-delivering rakes.” 
But I frequently use my rake for turning clover—lifting 
it up every five or six fect. In this case we want the 
work of lifting the rake to be done by the horse. I have 
used such a rake for eight years. I have forgotten whose 
patent it was. It has done me good service, and I would 
speak of it with respect, though I have now Ciscarded it, 
and got a new Wisner rake, made in Ohio. I bought it 
from an agent, and forget the name of the manufactur- 
er. It isacapital rake. At the N. Y. State Fair I saw 
a Wisner rake, made by the Glen & Hall Manufacturing 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., which appears to be a decided 
improvement. The “self-delivery ” apparatus is on an 
entirely new principle. It is well worthy of examination. 

MANGEL-WURZEL AND PoTaTors mn ILLrNors.—D. B., 





of Champaign, IlJ., writes, (Oct. 12,) ‘As yon are donbt- 


less aware, our season has been remarkably dry, and 


nearly all crops are very light. Lane's Imperial Sugar 
Beet is about the only thing that has done well with me. 
I planted a bushel of Extra Early Vermont potatoes, 
seed from Bliss, on a quarter of an acre, gave it the most 
approved culture; used ashes, hen-manure, plaster, etc., 
as directed by the experts, kept the land very clean, and 
got 16 bushels from the patch. Shall not compete for 
the premium.” 

It would seem that the rich soils of the West should 
be highly favorable for the production of mangel-wur- 
zel. Ihave supposed that on ordinary farms at the West, 
this crop could not compete with corn in producing food 
for fattening cattle and hogs. In Champaign, IIl., the 
corn is a failure this year. The mangels area good crop. 
Now if this should prove to be a general rule ; if a poor 
corn year is a good mangel year, then it would certainly 
be wise for the farmers to sow a few acres of mangels 
every year. The mangels cannot compete with corn at 
25 cts. a bushel. But in a scason like this, when corn is 
a comparative failure, and is worth from 60 to 7% cts. a 
bushel on the farms of the West, a few acres of mangel- 
wurzel would prove very advantageous to the breeder 
and feeder of good stock. It is not well to have all our 
eggs in one basket. 

In regard to potatoes, I suppose an extra early variety 


’ rarely gives a large yield. Ilive ina great potato grow- 


ing section. Many of our farmers have made themselves 
rich in growing potatoes. But I think it is rare that we 
get more than 16 bushels of potatocs from 1 bushel of 
seed. Itis true that 16 bushels from a quarter acre is a 
poor yield—but where a large yield per acre is desired, 
we should, especially with an early variety, use three or 
four times as much seed as my correspondent did. Ina 
dry season, the ashes and hen-manure, especially if used 
with the seed, may have done more harm than guod. 

On the 28th of June, we planted half a peck of Extra 
Early Vermont. Dug them Oct. 5th; produce 13 pecks— 
or 26 from 1 of seed. No manure was used, and nothing 
done to get a large yield except to keep the land clean. 

On the same day we planted 1 Ib., (or 3 potatoes), 
Compton's Surprise. Dug Oct. 14th—produce 34 Ibs. 

One lb., (3 potatoes), of Snowflake, planted same day, 
and dug Sept. 29th, produced 29 lbs. 

One lb., (3 potatoes), Brownell’s Beauty, planted same 
day, and dug Oct. 14th, produced 51 Ibs. All the men on 
the farm, and there are several “old fogies”’ among us, 
regard Brownell’s Beauty with great favor. The pota- 
toes were of a good uniform size. It bids fair to prove 
a valuable variety for this section. 

Matt-ComBs For Pics anp SuHEEP.—A correspondent 
writes that he can get malt-combs for 12} cts. per bushel, 
and asks if they are worth it as food for stock. For 
food and manure they are well worth what you are asked. 
They make very rich manure. I buy all I can get at 15 
cts. per bushel of 40 quarts. They weigh from 20 to 25 
Ibs. per bushel. I feed them to sheep and pigs. For 
fattening pigs, we mix 2 bushels of corn-meal and 5 
bushels of malt-combs, with 89 gallons of water, and 
cook it thoroughly. We cook with a steamer ; allowing 
for the condensed steam, I calculate that the cooked feed 
contains about 75 per cent of water. The pigs eat it 
readily, and seem to thrive remarkably well on it. I 
should say, however, that after the fattening pigs have 
eaten aJl they will of this cooked feed, we give them, af- 
ter each meal, two or three ears of corn cach, or about 
half a pint each of dry peas. The object is to get them 
to cat all they can digest. I calculate that the manure is 
worth ali that I pay for the combs. We feed them dry 
to the sheep—say 1 lb. to each sheep per day. At first the 
sheep do not eat them readily, but soon learn to like them. 


“What are Malt-Combs?” 


In answer to this question “Walks and Talks on 
the Farm” writes as follows: In malting barley, the 
barley is soaked in water for two or three days, until it 
has absorbed about half its weight of water. It is then 
placed in a ‘‘couch”’ about a foot thick, and kept ata 
temperature of about 60°. Here the barley growsor ger- 
minates. Much heat is evolved by this process from the 
conversion of the carbon of the starch into carbonic 
acid, and it is necessary to turn the growing barley fre- 
quently and spread it out in thinner layers. When the 
barley has grown sufficiently, it is thrown on wire screens 
and dried by artificial heat, These screens.allow a por- 
tion of the shoots to fall through. These shoots are 
mixed with more or Jess ashes from the kiln, and are not 
considered fit for food. The Rochester Malt House re- 
cently gave me about five hundred bushels on condition 
that I would be at the expense of removal. . 

_The malt-combs proper are obtained from the brewers, : 
or from those who grind the malt. Before grinding. the 
malt is run through the screen, which removes all the 
shoots, roots, and dust; It is this refuse, removed by the 
screen, that goes by the varions names of malt-combs, 











malt-dust, or malt-roots. It is sold in Rochester for 124 
to 15 cents per bushel of 40 quarts. Thé milk-men who 
buy the “grains” usually take the malt-dust also. In 
fact, many of the brewers mix them together and sell 
them at the same price. I think the malt-combs are 
worth more than the grains. At any rate they have one 
advantage, they are dry, and can be kept any length of 
time, while it is necessary to feed the grains out imme- 
diately, or they sour. Lawes & Gilbert, in their experi- 
ments on feeding sheep with barley and malt, found that: 


Dry barley contained.......... 1.78 per cent of nitrogen. 
“* malt we a SB pee weiee . bf 
Melt-dust and kilndust ‘“* 438 “ ‘ er 


During the process of germination, a portion of the ni- 
trogen is removed from the barley, and is found in the 
malt-dust. I was with Lawes & Gilbert when these ex- 
periments were made. It was found that the sheep 
gained faster on the barley than on the same amount of 
malt which the barley would make. A well-known Nor- 
folk farmer and Member of Parliament visited Rotham- 
stead while the experiments were going on. It so hap- 
pened that a few days before he came, the barley, malt, 
and malt-dust, had been analyzed, with the results given 
above. It was found that the malt-dust was exceeding- 
ly rich in nitrogen. In fact, 38 Ibs. of the refuse malt- 
dust contained nearly as much as 100 lbs. of malt. We 
weighed the sheep every week, and there was no mistak- 
ing the fact that the sheep having the barley gained fast- 
er than those having the malt. After studying the fig- 
ures for some time, the Norfolk farmer and Member of 
Parliament, who was an earnest advocate for the repeal 
of the malt-tax, on the ground that farmers wanted ‘to 
use malt for feeding their stock, exclaimed, ‘‘I.do not 
understand this. I have used malt-dust for sheep and 
find it capital. And if malt-dust is so good, what must 
the malt itse!f be.’ After he was gone, Dr. Gilbert 
quietly remarked, ‘that kind of logic may do for the 
House of Commons, but will not pass at Rothamstead.” 
I have told the story before, but may perhaps be allowed 
to repeat it in connection with this question of the value 
of malt-combs. In conclusion, I may say that if any 
readers of the American Agriculturist live near a brew- 
ery, where they can get malt-dust at-from 10 to 15 cents . 
per bushel, they can feed them to cows, sheep, or pigs; 
with advantage. . They are by no means as valuable for 
food as corn-meal, but make exceedingly rich manure. 


Botanical Instruction at Harvard. 


It is not many years ago that a young man, who would 
be a chemist, felt that he could only find the proper 
schooling abroad, but all that is bravely chauged. Harvard, 
Yale, the Wesleyan, and other Colleges, offer the most 
thorough chemical instruction in their schools of science. 
The same may be said of zoélogy and some other natural 
sciences, for which ample laboratories and museums are. 
provided. It is only recently that Botany has been 
placed on a par with its sister sci 8 in respect to 
educational facilities, and though the leading colleges 
have had a single professor, there has been nothing cor- 
responding to the School of Botany now in operation at 
Harvard. It haz been our pleasure to make occasional 
visits to Cambridge, and note the gradual growth of 
this department. At the meetings of the American: As- 
sociation (there is more to the name), and those of the 
British Association, botany formerly stood. in the back- 
ground, and a paper was now and then tolerated; but 
botany has, within a few years, come to the front. 
The president of the American Association two years 
ago was Prof. Asa Gray, a botanist, whose address, upon 
purely botanical matters, has been read by the whole 
world of science, and only a few years ago Dr. J. Hooker 
was president of the British Association, as he is now of 
the Royal Society. We may trace this change to the fact 
that the first botanists have written most popular works, 
and by their aid intelligent people now look upon botany 
not as a mere study of stamens and pistile, and giving of * 
bard names to plants, but as a science which regards every 
phenomenon of plant-life andvevery relation of plants to 
the earth, the air, and to animals, including man, Tak- 
ing this view of botany, it is not to be wondered at that 
it has risen in public estimation, and that instead of be- . 
ing dismissed with, “‘ it is a beautiful study for ladies "— 
a doubtful compliment to both ‘ladies aiid the stténce—it 
has come to be thought worthy of the serions attention 
of our educators, and Harvard has’ provided ample facili- 
ties for all who would-stady: botany ‘as°an ‘essential part 








‘of a liberal education, or take np some department of it 


as a.special. pursuit. The botanical. department of Har- 
vard is of course at the Botanic Garden; and the writer 
can contrast the single combined dwelling house and 
study, the swampy, rubbishy garden and dilapidated . 
greenhouse of 20 years ago, with the bene range of 
botanical buildings, conservatories, and arranged 
garden, of the present. With the-advantages here offer- 
ed, there is no need that the botanteal student goabroad, 
for at tite head of the whole is Professor Asa Gray, not 
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only the very first of American botanists, but if we 
enamerate the five leading botanists of the world, his 
name must be included. He remains as Director, and 
‘the magnificent herbarium which he founded, and his un- 
equalled library, are accessible to students. While Prof. 


Gray has'transferred a portion of his duties to others, he- 


still remains as supervisor and “court of last appeal.” 
Botanists everywhere will be glad to know that he is de- 
voting himself to the “‘ Flora of North America,” and 
will join in our wish that he may be spared to complete 
this:much needed work, one which no one else is so well 
able to undertake. His labors on this are much inter- 
tupted by correspondents in all parts of the country, who 
send him plants to name, and his time is much frittered 
away in doing that which any one fit to edit an agricul- 
tural or horticultural paper should be able to do—and we 
know that he would be very glad to be relieved of much 
of this. Plants from the higher Rocky Mountains, 
Arizona, Alaska, and such out of the way places, he 
would be giad to see, but do not trouble him with near-at- 
home specimens. We may add that a postal-card en- 
closed for an answer is no small saving of time. Every 
man of science is annoyed by descriptions of wonderful 
things in his department. A poor specimen is better 
than the best description; such things only take up 
time and are only after all conundrums to be given up. 
We volunteer this in behalf of Prof. Gray, knowing how 
much his time is taken up by inconsiderate people, who 
might as well get their information elsewhere. 

Prof. Sereno Watson, formerly botanist to Clarence 
King’s Expedition, is now the curator of the herbarium, 
and attends to its accessions, and looks after the wants 
of those who consult it. Besides this he is doing much 
valuable work, not the least of which is an index to the 
scattered materials of North American Botany. 

Prof. Goodale takes the work of general instruction in 
botany. The classes, which now number 50 or 60, meet in 
the new lecture room and laboratory; this building com- 
municates on the one side with the herbarium and library, 
and on the other, with the conservatories and hot- 
houses. The laboratory is very conveniently arranged 
and well equipped; each student is provided with 
a simple dissecting microscope, and each advanced 
student with a compound microscope for his special use 
in minute investigation. 

Prof. W. G. Farlow, a former pupil of Prof. Gray, and 
later abroad with De Bary and Thuret, has charge of 
the botany at the Bussey Institution, (also a department 
of Harvard), where he is establishing a laboratory, with 
alfthe modern appliances for cryptogamic botany. He 
will give especial attention to the lower fungi so injurous 
to plants and animals, and about which there is a great 
want of positive knowledge. Prof. Farlow also gives 
instruction in the regular course, in cryptogamic botany, 
especially to intending medical students. He is full of 
enthusiasm in his specialties, and we look for valuable 
results from his work. 

Prof. C. 8S. Sargent is in charge of the botanic garden, 
which contains many old specimens of rare plants, and 
which has recently been greatly improved by bringing the 
species into botanical order. He has charge of the horti- 
culture at the Bussey Institution, and will establish the 
Arnold Arboretum, for which there is abundant pro- 
vision, and which, with his thoroughess and enthnsiasm, 
will be the finest arboretum in America. 

Besides the regular collegiate course, there is at Har- 
vard a summer course especially for teachers ; this was 
started by Prof. Gray, and is now continued. Last sum- 
mer there were about 20 teachers from various parts of 
the country, a majority of whom were ladies, who, as 
Prof. Gray says, “‘ worked like good fellows.” Some 
have been there two and others three years in succession, 
and all are learning to be good investigators and better 
teachers. In addition to these, Prof. Farlow contem- 
plates a summer course on the lower cryptogamic plants, 
at some place upon the sea shore not yet selected. 

It will be seen from this account, that there is at Cam- 
bridge, ample provision in the way of instrnctors and ap- 
paratns for all who would study botany in general or 
in special d ts. The herbarium is not only 
the largest in the country, but one of the most valuable 
in the world, and is well supplemented by'the great 
abundance of living plants in the garden and houses. 





Voices from the Bee Hive. 
INTERPRETED BY M. QUINBY. 
bes. ee 
An acquaintance of several years with the Queen Bee 
and her numerous subjects, and a close attention to her 
their teachings, lead me to believe that I can faith- 
re rt what is done within the hive, There can be 
abt that bees have what answers them the purposes 
ige, but these reports will give what is seen 
| as what is heard. : 
weather is! No man unless he be a per 








fect coward, will be afraid of stings at this season. 
Indeed, it is the fault of his own carelessnes, if he ever 
gets stung at all. We love warmth, and the colder it 
gets, the closer we cluster together. One of us, exposed 
alone at freezing. temperature, would soon grow stiff, 
and then die outright. If a half dozen were grouped 
together, they could endure it longer, as they would help 
keep one another warm, but the heat created by these 
few bees, would amount to very little ; we must be ina 
large cluster in order to help one another much. The 
bees of a full colony create heat enough to allow us to 
withstand the coldest weather of this climate, for a 
short time at least ; the more there are of us, the warmer 
we are. The colder the weather, the denser we cluster. 
But those on the outside have the worst of it, whatever 
they may do, their backs will be cold, and unless they 
can change places with some of those on the inside, they 
must drop, and expose those next below them to the 
coldair. We understand this,and as soon as those on 
the outside become chilled, they change places with 
others on the inside of the cluster, and so matters are 
equalized. The colder it is, the more we must eat to 
keep up the animal heat, and food must be close at hand, 
and we must change places so that each one can get his 
share. A family of us clustered between the combs, 
generate no little heat, which is confined by the hive, 
consequently the air which surrounds us, provided our 
hive be properly built, is very much milder than that 
outside. If the temperature is such that we can change 
places frequently, we keep in perfect health. Our food 
being honey, is, of course, liquid, and if the tempera- 
ture is not too low, much of the watery portion of this 
passes off through the pores of our bodies, and the solid 
portion is evacuated in the dry state. As long as we are 
in health, this natural condition of things continues. 
The bee-keeper can readily know our sanitary state, by 
examining the bottom board of the hive; if he finds 
one single drop of liquid excrement, he may be sure 
that one of us is sick, and if there are several drops, 
there is trouble among us, for the liquid excrement will 
bein proprotion to the amount of disease. My physi- 
cians tell me that they know of no other cause of diar- 
rhea, than low temperature, and that when the cluster is 
large enough to sufficiently warm the interior of the 
hive, the disease never occurs....But in extreme cold 
weather! yes, there is where we have the most trouble, 
especially if it is long continued. You who have stoves, 
can warm yourselves, but we have to be our own stoves, 
and warm not only ourselves, but the air around us, 
which is constantly getting cool from contact with the 
cold sides of the hive. When it is so cold that the 
evaporation can not take place through the pores of our 
bodies, no matter where the hive may be, then disease 
appears. In the old box hive, in the open air, the sun 
would shine upon it for the most of the day, and the 
little warmth that would strike through the sides, 
together with what we could make ourselves, kept the 
interior warm enough to allow us to change places fre- 
quently, and to keep in perfect health....People should 
consider the temperature in shading the hives ; I know 
that fewer bees are lost on the snow when hives have 
the full sun, than when they are shaded In your liv- 
ing rooms the air is full of vapor; you do not notice it 
until the outdoor air cools the window glass, so that the 
invisible vapor condenses upon it ; now the same thing 
takes place ina hive. When the external atmosphere is 
very cold, the air of the hive coming in contract with its 
sides, moisture is condensed, and even the combs 
that are not kept warm by the clustering of the bees 
upon them, become so cold, that the moisture that 
our bodies give off to the air of the hive, condenscs 
upon them. At first this moisture is in exceedingly 
fine particles, but they increase in size and number, 
and finally run together, and form drops large 
enough to run. A comb kept moist in this way 
will finally mould. If the cold continues, these drops 
freeze upon the outside combs, or fall upon the bottom, 
and freeze there, and if the opening of the hive be small, 
it may freeze there, cutting off all ventilation, as a conse- 
quence of which we are all smothered. When the outside 
air is at 50°, we have no trouble, for then the vapor pass- 
es off through the smallest openings, amd a very small 
cluster will safely pass the winter at that temperature, 
which would fail in the open air.... If we are housed, 
pray donot make us too warm, and above all, let us be 
quiet. If we are in a warm place, the least excitement 
among us creates too much heat. I know ofan instance, 
in which one of our families was placed in a room, and so 
closed, that not a bee ceuld eseape. So long as it was quiet, 
they were comfortable and happy. But some children 
had a frolic in that room, and their noise so excited the 
bees that the whole family of them was rnined. If those 
who find it necessary to move hives from a cold toa 
warm situation, wonld be careful of their movements, 
and not disturb us with the least jar, we will be all the 
better..... Many stupid or indifferent people undertake 
to keep bees, who have not the least idea of what we 
want. We are always willing to give all the honey we do 





not need for winter, but such people do not know how to 
allow us to giveit to them. Pray tell all who do not like 
bees, and all who do not care enough about us, to study 
our ways, and understand our nature, to let us alone. 
Such persons, who do not begin right, and who do not 
know enongh to stop when they are wrong, but will per- 
sistently follow their own way, must not complain, if we 
do no more for them than we can help, and if, when we 
see them going wrong, we will use the only language 
they will understand—a sting—to remind them that they 
are not treating us properly. 





Do Bees Make Honey from Sugar Syrup? 
is asked by ‘‘M. F. B.,’’ Smithsburg, Md., to which Mr. 
Quinby replies: “I would first reply in the negative, yet 
it is converted into honey as much as the juice of apples, 
pears, grapes, and many other juices, that bees obtain 
after the flowers fail in the fall. The flavor of these juices 
may not suit the human palate as well as the nectar of 
flowers, and will perhaps explain, why honey, strained 
from the combs in the body of the hive, after these juices 
have been collected is not of as good flavor as the honey 
extracted while bees are collecting from flowers. Any 
substance containing sugar, will sustain bees. Syrup 
will answer every purpose, and should be consumed by 
them —not left to strain out—as the flavor is inferior to 
that of pure honey. When syrup is fed, it should be done 
80 sparingly, that it will all be consumed by the bees. 
The apiarian who gets the reputation of furnishing the 
best flavored honey in the market, will sell it most readily. 
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Science Applied to Farming. 


By Pror. W. O. ATWATER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


——o_—_ 


How Science is Saving Money and Increasing 
the Profits of Farmers. — Experiment Sta- 
tions in Europe. — Interesting Results. — 
Their Importance Here. 


American farmers are spending, every year, millions of 
dollars for artificial fertilizers, such as guanos, super- 
phosphates, bone-dust, poudrettes, etc. Some of these 
are worth more than they cost, others are very poor, and 
many are fraudulent. And noone can, from their ap- 
pearance, distinguish the good from the bad. But a 
chemist, by analyzing a sample, can tell exactly how 
much of valuable materials any fertilizer contains, and 
how much sand, colored earth, or other worthless matter 
has been mixed with it. Our farmers generally buy fer- 
tilizers without any intelligent idea of their composition. 
This does not encourage honest dealers to sell good ar- 
ticles at fair prices, but it does encourage dishonest men 
in vending poor and adulterated fertilizers. In Europe 
they manage these things better. When a German far- 
mer buys a fertitizer, he pays for it, not. by the hundred 
weight or ton, but according to its warranted content of 
valuable fertilizing ingredients, such as nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, or potash. Chemical laboratories are pro- 
vided by the government and by agricultural socicties, in 
which both dealers and consumers can have fertilizers 
analyzed at moderate prices. A system somewhat similar 
to this prevails in England, and a few attempts in the 
same direction have been made in the United States. 
The result of this control-system in Germany is that far- 
mers there get much better fertilizers than we do, and at 
much lower average prices. Some of our fertilizers are 
as good as any in Germany, and are sold nearly as cheap- 
ly. But comparing the average composition and prices 
of standard articles, there and here, we probably pay 
forty or fifty per cent more for the valuable ingredients 
of our fertilizers, than they do. Besides this, our markets 
are flooded with bad fertilizers. Of one well-known 
poudrette, for example, one-half the weight was found to 
be sand, and fragments of brick and coal. Besides some 
organic matter of comparatively little value, a ton con- 
tained about $2.50 worth of nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid, yet this stuff has been sold largely throughout the 
Eastern States for $28.00 per ton. Dealers have made a 
regular practice of mixing sand with Peruvian guano, 
and selling it for the genuine article. Waste chemical 
products are disposed of for several times what the valu- 
able ingredients in the pure state would cost, if obtained 
elsewhere. Many so-called superphosphates are not super- 
phosphates atall. That is to say, the phosphoric acid 
they contain has not been so treated with chemicals, that 
it will dissolve in the water of the soil and thus become 
quickly useful to the plant. 

Such impositions are also practised in Germany, but 
there they are few, and are speedily detected ; here they 
are numerous, and seldom checked. Years ago the Eng- 
lish and German markets were as much beset with 
poor fertilizers, as ours are now. The improvement in 
Germany is due to the same canse that during a century 
past has been raising. Prussia from a comparatively in- 
significant position, to the first rank among the powers 
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of Europe, to wit, ScreNcE and SysTEM. It is a spirit of 
careful economy, coupled with an understanding of the 
whys and wherefores of things. In agriculture it has 
manifested itself in the general diffusion of scientific 
knowledge among farmers, in the establishment of agri- 
cultural schouls and Experiment Stations, where science 
aud practical experience are 80 combined as to make 
them of the highest service to the community. 


These ExperiMENT STATIONS consist of chemical la- 
boratories, connected with stables, fields, gardens, or 
greenhouses, where men of high scientific acquirements, 
as well as practical skill, are engaged in studying and ex- 
perimenting on questions of special importance to culti- 
vators. Take, for example, the one at Haig, in the 
Province of Saxony, in Prussia, In this province, about 
as largeas the State of Connecticut, tens of thousands of 
tons of artificial fertilizers are used every year. At the 
laboratory of the station at almost any time, but more 
especially in spring, you will notice bottles, bags, and 
packages of various sorts and sizes, containing samples 
of fertilizers, brought there for analysis. Some of these 
come from dealers, who sell their fertilizers at prices 
based upon analyses made at the stations. Other samples 
are brought in by farmers, to ascertain if they are as good 
as warranted by the sellers. From 1,000 to 1,200 of these 
analyses are annually made at this station. In 1866 there 
was in the Province of Saxony a considerable excitement 
about poor fertilizers, which caused a much more vigilant 
control to be exercised ; the result was a great improve- 
ment in the general character of the articles sold there in 
1867. In Peruvian guano, for instance, there was an in- 
crease in the amount of nitrogen of one percent, or twen- 
ty pounds to the ton. It is calculated by the director of 
the experiment station at Halle, thatin this single item 
there was a saving to the farmers of $20,000 gold in that 
province alone. Taking into account the increase in the 
other valuable elements, not onlyin guanos, but also in 
other fertilizers, the saving in that one small province 
must have amounted to over $100,000 gold. 

The experience in England has been similar to that in 
Germany. The condition of the fertilizer market there 
fifteen years ago was about what it is in America to-day. 
Now it is about the same asin Germany. Prof. Voelcker, 
chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
said to the writer, in effect: ‘‘ Years ago farmers in Eng- 
land used to buy their guanos and superphosphates with- 
ont much reference to what chemical analysis would say 
to them, being influenced in their choice more by gen- 
eral recommendations and by the price per ton. This 
tempted manufacturers to make inferior articles and sell 
them at low prices. But farmers have learned that a 
guano with twelve per cent of nitrogen is worth more 
than one with only ten per cent, and that a real super- 
phosphate, containing soluble phosphoric acid, is worth 
morse than one in which the phosphoric acid is in- 
soluble—questions readily solved by the chemist. They 
now give the preference to the better articles. The re- 
sult is a competition based upon good quality rather than 
low price. And, while a ton of superphosphate or bone- 
dust costs no more now than it used to, it is more valu- 
able by half. And further, by this means, the inferior 
articles and humbugs that formerly infested our markets 
are kept away.” 

In the States on the Atlantic sea-board, from Maine to 
Georgia, are sold, every year, several million dollars’ 
worth of artificial fertilizers. Suppose that in a certain 
section, say in New England, one million dollars’ worth 
is used annually—a very small estimate. And suppose 
that, by the establishment of two or three Eaperiment 
Stations at small cost, a control-system like the German 
should be introduced, and the average value of the fer- 
tilizers raised ten per cent, which would doubtless be far 
below the real result. This would be a saving to the 
farmers of at least $100,000 per year. Further than 
this, when farmers find they are sure of getting good fer- 
tilizers, they will buy more of them. The produce of the 
farms and the profits will thus become greater, and the 
country be so much richer. 

But analyzing fertilizers is a very small part of the 
work of the European Experiment Stations. Their 
labor is largely devoted to investigating the effects of 
different fertilizers, and methods of.manuring upon dif- 
ferent crops, as well as the function of the various in- 
gredients of the food and the best methods for the feed- 
ing of domestic animals. For‘example, a wheat field is 
divided into small plots. On one of these is put pot- 
ash; on another, a compoun of ammonia, which con- 
tains nitrogen; on another, a superphosphate, contain- 
ing lime and phosphoric acid ; on another, a mixture of 
these; on another, stable manure, etc., etc. The ma- 
nures are all carefully analyzed and weighed, and the 
crops measured. By such exact experiments the best 
fertilizers for various crops are accurately learned. 

The experimenters raise plants with the roots grown 
in jars of water, and having no soil at all. They dis- 
solve in the water potash, lime, phosphoric acid, and 





other substances that make up the food of the plant. 
They put different mixtures in the jars, and note in which 
of these the plants grow well, and in which ones they do 
poorly. By such trials repeated many times, they learn 
what substances are necessary for plant-food, and of 
course indirectly what are best for different crops. Dr. 
Nobbe, Director of the Station at Tharandt, raised in 
this way a plant of Japanese Buckwheat nine feet high, 
weighing 4,786 fold the weight of the original seed, and 
bearing 796 ripe and 108 imperfect seeds. In another jar, 
containing the same materials, except that the potash was 
left out, the plant grew only two or three inches, and bore 
no perfect seeds. This experiment, often repeated with 
the same result, proved that the plant could not flourish 
without potash. In the same way it was proved that the 
plant would not grow if there was no iron or no lime in 
the water. By such careful experiments chemists have 
shown that not only carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, which 
agricultural plants get from the air and from water, but 
also potash, lime, magnesia, iron and phosphoric acid, 
which they get from the soil, are indispensable to their 
health, if not their life. The necessity of chlorine and 
soda is doubtful. The experimenters have also proved 
what is the office of some of these substances in the 
plant. Nobbe has learned that without potash no starch 
can be formed in the leaves. Much of the material of all 
common plants is first formed in the leaves as starch, and 
this is one of the largest constituents of all oar grains, 
and of many root fruits. So it is easy to see why potash 
is so valuable as a manure, and why unleached ashes are 
s0 much better than those from which the potash has 
been leached out. 

Equally interesting and valuable are the experiments 
in cattle feeding, some account of which will be given 
another month. 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 59. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
atgetes 
Deep Cans for Milk. 
The following letter speaks for itself : 
‘“*Co@ Hitt, McMinn Co., E. Tenn., Nov. 14th, °74. 

“Dear Sir: The report of experiments with deep 

cans, mentioned iz your Ogden Farm Papers, No. 


57, induces me to write you a few lines. I have. 


used shallow pans for several years past—or rather 
winters—making full cheese in summer, and skim 
cheese and butter in winter. 

‘* Last spring [ got a lot of deep cans made—not 
because I considered them superior for butter 
making (though I have read all your Papers for 
several years)—but only because I wanted to make 
both butter and cheese all summer, and expected 
they would keep the milk in better condition (free 
from taints) for cheese, and would retard the form- 
ing of cream to some extent, and thereby enable 
me to produce a richer skim-cheese. In the first 
surmise I was quite correct, the milk was always 
sweet and pure after twenty-four hours, in the 
hottest weather, submersed in spring water of 60° ; 
but in the second I was badly disappointed. I have 
never worked as blue-looking milk into cheese 
before. Though I am unable, at present, to give 
figures, I am fully satisfied that I get more butter 
out of my milk with deep cans, than with shallow 
pans, simply because the milk gets thick in the 
latter before all the cream has time to rise. 

‘‘T am sure there must be a mistake somewhere, 
in the experiment of the Solebury Farmers’ Club. 
If they only got one inch of cream from the deep 
cans, they certainly did not skim deep enough. I 
suppose their cans are about the same size as mine, 
18x8 inches. As soon as I had read your paper, 
I measured the cream on one of my cans; it was 
3% inches, and I believe my milk is poorer now, 
than any time of the year, mainly because most of 
the cows I am milking now have young calves. 

“‘Tam highly pleased with the deep can system. 
It enabled me to make both butter and cheese in 
the hottest weather last summer, though working 
under great disadvantages in regard to arrangement 
of dairy house. (Signed) Wo. L. Raut.” 

I hope that Mr. Raht will take the trouble to 
make some careful measurements, and send me 
his results for publication. I have a pretty strong 
conviction that I am right, and that the Solebury 
Club people are wrong, but I am not so situated 
that I could assert the result of any experiment I 
might make, with absolute certainty ; this can only 





| be done by one who can give his personal attenticn, 
to the details of the dairy, every night and morn- 
ing during the trial. Unfortunately this is not my 
condition, and I shall be,-for this reason, all the 
more thankful for assistance from others. So far 
as it goes, and it seems to go pretty far, Mr. Rabt’s 
results are just. what I should expect to accomplish 
at Solebury, were I there to conduct the experi- 
ment for myself. 

As I write, I have a letter from Mr. L. 8. Hardin, 
of Louisville, Ky.: ‘‘ You will be interested, and 
perhaps amused, with the challenge I have sent the 
Practical Farmer, to the effect that I will bet a 
Registered Jersey cow calf, that milk set deep at 
49°, will raise more cream than the same milk set 
shallow at a higher temperature, such is my expe- 
rience. They only got about seven per cent of 
cream out of the milk, 9. miserably poor showing 
for either deep or shallow setting—one inch of 
cream out of a bucket sixteen inches deep !”” 





Dry Earth in Stables. 

I am asked about the use of dry earth in a cow 
stable. The writer has seen it stated that earth 
which has been used in an earth-closet, is less 
valuable for manurial purposes than the manure 
itself would have been without the admixture ; he 
has planned to use dry earth in his cow stable, but 
does not wish to do it to the detriment of his 
manure heap. I have tried to keep watch of the 
discussions here and in England, on this subject, 
and have never seen anything tending to so strong 
an argument against the use of the earth-closet 
earth, as the objection above indicated. Dr. 
Voeleker, who is a very high authority, published 
the results of his investigations as to the value of 
earth-closet manure, showing that it was very much 
less than the advocates of the system had claimed. 
When I saw him in London, I asked him how he 
accounted for the small amount of fertilizing mat- 
ter in the samples analyzed. His reply was that 
there is but’a small amount in the manure itself, 
nearly the*whole of all animal feces consisting of 
water and refuse matter of little fertilizing value ; 
the nitrogen and fertilizing manurial matter, though 
large in the aggregate when large populations are 
considered, are small when compared with the 
large amount of earth used in the closet. 1 espec- 
ially asked him whether there was, through: oxyda- 
tion or otherwise, any actual destruction of fertiliz- 
ing parts; this he distinctly disclaimed, and said 
that the only bearing of his criticism was that his 
analyses showed the same small proportion of 
material, that a mathematical calculation of the 
quantity and character of the feces, and the quan- 
tity of the earth would indicate. I should say that 
unquestionably the use of earth in a cow stable, 
must be productive of the very best results, not 
only as saving all of the fertilizing matter present, 
but also, and very largely, by reason of the develop- 
ment of available plant food in the earth itself, in | 
consequence of the chemical action going on in the 
manure it contains. In addition to this, the mere 
increase of bulk, enabling us to spread the manure 
more evenly over the ground, and the increased. . 
effect of the manure as a mulch or covering, when 
used asa top-dressing, constitute a sufficient reason 
for the use of earth in very liberal quantities. 
I have little doubt that my correspondent’s experi- 
ments in this direction, will result satisfactorily. 





4 Cooking Food for Cows. 

The following question comes from Canada: 

“T read your papers in the Agriculturist, but have 
not had the whole since they first appeared. I 
remember your description of your barn and steam- 
ing arrangement. Now I think your opinion as to 
whether steaming feed for cows pays or not, would 
be valuable, as you have had some years’ experience. 
Will you be kind enough to give it in the next - 
paper, and oblige one who wishes to make the most 
of his feed? I have forty cows; sell milk the year 
round, (at 4 cents per quart in summer, and 5 cents 
per quart in winter). To commence this winter, 
have plenty of clover and timothy hay, and for 
slop shall use ground oats and wheat bran; have 





horse-power and straw-cutter, and plenty of water ; 
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can get a new tubular four-horse-power-boiler, for 
$150; firewood is $3 per cord. Now, will it pay 
to cut the hay and mix the other mill stuff, and 
steam? I am aware that some who have tried it 
say they save thirty-three per cent ; then again, we 
are told that it costs more than the gain. I am 
rather inclined to buy the boiler and try it, but 
shall wait until next month’s paper comes to hand. 
“Hay is worth here, $14 per ton, oats 36 cents 
per bu., bran $15 per ton, butter 30 cents per lb.”’ 
My principal experience in this direction, has 
been with hay from $16 to $20 per ton, oats at about 
60 cents per bushel, corn 75 cents per bushel, bran 
at $30 or more per ton, and fuel at about double 
the cost stated above. Milk’has been worth less than 
twice the price given, and butter rather more than 
twice. Under the circumstances,I have found steam- 
ing to be decidedly advantageous. We have never 
tmhade any distinct trials to determine just the amount 
of the saving. Indeed,such trials are always difficult, 
and require the con- 
sideration of physio- 
logical influences to 
an’ extent, for which 
few practical farmers 
are’ prepared. We 
do much less steam- 
ing now, than when 
we bought nearly all 
our forage, for the 
reason that our own 
hay is early-cut, and 
of excellent qual- 
ity; and doubtless 
very easily digested. 
The profit of steam- 
ing such hay as this, 
is, of course, much 
Jess than when the 
cooking is applied 
to late-cut, coarse 
forage, whether hay, 
straw, orcornstalks, 
containing a large 
amount of vegetable 
fibre, which cook- 
ing renders more 
or less digestible. 
Steaming is espe- 
cially important as 
a means for curing mustiness, or stale flavor in im- 
perfectly cured fodder, and in diffusing throughout 
the mass the flavor of the grain cooked with it. 
In view of all the circumstances described in the 
above letter, I should not hesitate to recommend 
the regular use of steaming throughout the winter. 
Whether the result will be a saving of thirty-three 
per cent, or more or less, will depend on the con- 
dition of the food in its natural state ; all will be 
benefited, but the poorer the original quality the 
greater the advantage of steaming. 





Feeding a Family Cow. 

I have received from Athens, Penn., a request to 
answer the following questions, which are asked 
with reference to a fine four-year-old heifer, recent- 
ly calved, and kept to provide milk and cream for 
a family. They areapplicable to the circumstances 
of such a large number of people, and are so much 
in-the tenor of other letters frequently received on 
the same subject, that it seems worth while to 
answer them at length....ist. Shall I keep jer 
in: a shed thoroughly protected from north, east, 
and west winds? or in a stable, lighted with win- 
’ dows on the west side, and no sun unless double 

doors in south side are kept open (stalls face the 
East, and have no windows) ?....2nd. Would you 
advise to feed good timothy, or clover hay ? cut? 
or in rack ?....8d. Of corn-meal, wheat bran, 
ground oats, buckwheat bran, ground buckwheat, 
{not separated), linseed-Sil cake, cotton-seed cake, 
- which ones, and in what proportion, alone or mized, 
vould you advise? dry? or wet with warm water? 
health and good condition, and good 
lel Of good milk throughout the winter... .4th. 
jal “you season food with salt; if so, how 
A? If alone, bow often, and in what quan- 








tity ?....5th. How often should she be watered ? 
....6th. Where can I buy cotton-seed or linseed 
meals in New York? In what shape is it sold, in 
bags, or any weight you wish, and at what price? 
.... 7th. Ido not wish her to be served until July, 
1875. Am I right?....8th. Can she be milked 


| with safety until a month before calving, in 1876 ? 


family cow, than a little hot water poured into her 
drink, raising it to 70° or more. (6) Linseed meal 
can be bought in any considerable town, from feed 
dealers. Cotton-seed meal would perhaps have to 
be procured through an agricultural warehouse. 


| Both are sold by the hundred-weight, in bags. (7) 


My desire is to have good general rules for feeding | 


milch cows through the winters.” 

Replies: (1) In a moderate climate, or during 
mild weather in any climate, the shed described 
would be better than the stable; but in severe 
weather it would be insufficient, and if one or the 
other must be selected for the winter quarters, per- 
haps the stable would be best. (2) Clover hay 
“every time.’’ If of good quality, not too coarse, 
and not smoky, it may as well be fed long. Unless 
it is first-rate, it will be more completely eaten if 
cut; so far as the cow herself is concerned, it 
would be better to feed it uncut, and let her reject 


“p) 


CARR & HOBSON’S DOUBLE FURROW PLow.—(For Description see page 20.) 


all but the best, but for economy of feeding, the 
cutting is preferable. (3) Buckwheat bran, and 
probably buckwheat meal, while stimulating the 
flow of milk, make it less rich than it should be 
for family use. Buckwheat bran is considered a 
very good milk-dealers’ feed. Linseed-oil cake, 
and cotton-seed cake, are both excellent for certain 
purposes, and when fed in moderate quantity ; I 
should hesitate to give a family cow more than half 
a pint of either per day, for the reason of their 
tendency to give a tallowy character to butter; a 
very small quantity can not have this effect, and is 
every way beneficial as an element of the feed. If 
all the articles you mention are equally available, I 
should say decidedly, that ground oats should form 
the staple food; they are more costly, but in every 
way better than corn meal; but if the cost is an 
important object, corn-meal may be added in the 
proportion of one-half or less, without material 
disadvantage ; wheat bran of good quality, I would 
feed once a day, but not more than two quarts. If 
the hay is cut and wetted, the ground feed should: 
be mixed through it, but if dry hay is fed, it is 
better to feed all grain dry, (in a deep tub, so it 
will not be thrown out and wasted), because it 
must be eaten more slowly and masticated more 
thoroughly ; it can not be swallowed until it is 
thoroughly moistened, and it has to be well chewed 
before it is moistened. (4) No. Geta good lump 
of rock-salt, and place it where the cow can lick it 
at pleasure. If fine salt is used, feed it to the 
animal in smali quantities, and at decreasing 
intervals, until her greed is satisfied, and after this 
keep a box of salt within her reach. (5) The 
oftener the better, provided, which is very im- 
portant, that it be not with too cold water; nothing 
will help more too keep up the winter yield of a 











I think she is too young to be allowed to go solong. 
She calved in September, and your plan would 
allow 10 months before she is served, which I fear 
would be injurious. You had better let her take 
the bull now, or when she will, which will bring 
her in late next year; then let her go farrow until 
June, 76; and then, if you like, until July, ’77; 
this will bring her around gradually to the period 
you desire. (8) She can, perfectly—if she will— 
but I would make sure that she should be dry for 
the full month if possible. 





Great Yield of Mangolds. 
In the Agriculturist for April, 1873, (page 189), I 
gave an account of 
my visit to the Earl 
of Warwick’s Sew- 
age Farm, near 
Leamington, to 
which it may be in- 
teresting to the read- 
er to refer. In a 
recent number of 
the ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette,’ there is 
an account of the 
mangold crop of this 
year. It occupied 
_ twenty acres, partly 

Orange Globe, and 
partly Intermediate 
Globe. The crop 
was probably larger 
than has ever before 
been grown. One 
acre was measured, 
and the produce 
carefully weighed, 
amounting to 82 
tons of 2240 Ibs. 
each, (about 367% 
bushels.) ‘The field 
had beer in Italian 
rye grass in 1871 
and 1872, and wheat in 1873. During the past 
four years it has received no other manure than 
the sewage, applied as described in a previous 
article. The rows were twenty-four inches apart, 
the plants being thinned out to twelve inches. The 
Gazette says: ‘The roots are of a very large size, 
and tons and tons of them could be selected, which 
should not exceed 100 roots per ton.”’ 

This crop indicates, as well as anything can, the 
advantage of thoroughly high farming and good 
manuring, with the added improvement of irriga- 
tion. In our climate it would perhaps rarely be 
practicable, to make a profitable use of town sew- 
age for agricultural purposes ; but it is practicable 
to give thorough cultivation, to manure heavily, 
and in very many cases there are facilities for irriga- 
tion which are neglected, to the great detriment of 
our crops. It may, perhaps, not be possible, in 
many cases, to achieve such a remarkable success 
as here described, but the fact that such a growth 
of mangolds is possible, should stimulate our 
dairy-farmers to the production of very much 
larger crops, than have thus far been known this 
side of the Atlantic. 
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Tan for Mulching.—H. Sackersdorff. 
There is a great difference of opinion as to the value of 
tanasamulch. A recent writer in Revue Hortecole cites 
several instances in which upon fruits and vegetables its 
effects were disastrous. Several market garderers near 
Paris lost all their winter lettuce by covering the beds 
with tan. Any ill results must be due to the fact that the 
bark was not thoroughly exhausted. When the soluble 
matter is all extracted from it, the effect of the tan can 
only be a mechanical one. Where there are such differ- 
ent experiences, it will be safe to expose the tan to the 
action of rains for some months before using it, 
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The Cow “Victoria Victrix.” 


——o-— 


The engraving here given is a portrait of a 
Shorthorn cow, remarkable as being a choice 
“ Booth Cow.” In the rivalry between the 
Booth -and Bates 
families of this 
breed, the _first- 
named is left far 
behind, while the 
other enjoy all the 
popularity and 
profit, at least if 
excessive prices re- 
sult in profit. The 
late wonderful ad- 
vance in favor, 
amongst a certain 
class of breeders, 
of the various 
families of Short- 
horns, which owe 
their origin to 
Thomas Bates, has 
left the Booth 
tribes in a position 
which is more use- 
ful than ornament- 
al. There is just 
now little honor 
belonging to the 
Booth stock, but 
it would bea seri- 
ous mistake to 
suppose them therefore deficient in merit. In 
fact, among Shorthorns at the present time, it 
may to a great extent be said, that “ reputation 
is oft got without merit, and lost without de- 


serving.” The cow of which the portrait is» 


given, is one of the most reputable of these 
neglected Booth cattle. In 1871, as a calf, she 
received the second premium at the Royal and 
Yorkshire Agricultural Shows, and several first 
premiums at mi- : 
nor shows. Since 
then she has taken 
a large number of 
prizes, and in 1874 
received the first 
premium as the 
best cow in calf or 
in milk, of any 
breed, at the West 
of England Agri- 
cultural _ Show. 
Her breeder and 
owner is Lady _ 
Emily Pigot, of © 
Newmarket, Eng- 
land. This lady’s 
herd consists of 
about 30 .animals, 
which are descend- 
et from two cows 
of the best “Booth” 
tribes, the “ Man- 
talini” and the 
Boughton.” The 
produce of these 
two cows have 
been very closely 
bred together, and 
the whole herd possess ‘almost the same 
ancestry, as this ~beautiful cow. She is four 
years old, of a light roan, has an elegant 
frame, with broad, level back, and is an excel- 
lent milker. The portrait is trom a photograph, 
and represents ne as she is. In this case the 











parallel ruler and the square have not been 
called into requisition, to produce one of those 
wonderful productions of art, which strangely 
enough seem ‘to please some ald and experi- 
enced breeders, and are accepted by them as 
portraits. This portrait, and the estimation in 
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SHORTHORN cow—* VICTORIA VIOTRIX,”’ 


which this cow is held, are sufficient recom- 
mendation to public notice of a genuine “ Booth 
Shorthorn.” It is gratifying to know that of 
this class of stock.there is a liberal supply in 
America, and that they are held at. reasonable 
prices. It is from. this stock that the “ service- 
able bulls” are to come, for just now its rivals 
have attained an eminence, which places these 
beyond the reach of farmers and _ business- 





SOUTHDOWN RAM, 


| breeders, and confines them to a class of fancy | 


breeders, who seem to deal with each other in 
a manner that savors somewhat of the more 
speculative ways of the stock market. This 
cow proves that the neglected Booth stock pos- 
gess some excellencies, if they have some defects, 











A Fine Southdown Ram. 


—o—_ 


The value of the Southdown sheep in Amer- 
ica for the purpose of crossing upon and im- 
proving our common sheep, is probably greater 
than for the pur- 
pose of perpetuat- 
ing the pure race. 
There are few 
flocks of South- 
downs that are 
kept up toa high 
standard without 
renewed importa- 
tions, but there are 
many cases in 
which our com- 
mon sheep have 
been materially 
improved by ad- 
mixture with this 
blood. Again, the 
Southdown is the 
basis from which 
in England sever- 
al cross-bred races 
of sheep have 
originally sprung, 
and these races 
have been since 
interbred, until a 
constant type has 
prevailed, and a 
permanent breed 
been secured. Such is the origin of the Shrop- 
shire sheep, which is one of the most hardy 
and profitable races in England. The Hamp- 
shire and Oxford Downs are also indebted to 
the Sottthdowns for some of their good quali- 
ties, and in fact it is as an improver of other 
races, rather than. as a distinct race, that the 
Southdown excels in this country. We need 
to establish American breeds of sheep, and to 
stop importing 
with a view to 
maintain the stan- 
dard of the Eng- 
lish breeds. We 
need to do with 
other sheep, what 
has been done with 
the Merinos, estab- 
lish an American 
race that suits our 
climate and other 
circumstances bet- 
ter than any for- 
eign race can. To 
do this for mutton 
Sheep, and for a 
certain medium 
class of clothing 
wool, the South- 
down breed fur- 
nfshes an admir- 
able groundwork. 
The animal of 
which the portrait 
is given in the en- 
graving, is now in 
use by one of our 
most careful and 


| suecessful breeders, in building up a race of 
American sheep, which shall be as well, or bet- 
ter, suited to our especial needs, as the import- 
ed Shropshire. This yearling ram was bred by 
Col. Morris, of Fordham, N. Y., and is at 
present the property of Beacon Stock Farm. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 133. 
(COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


We have had remarkably fine weather’ for finish- 
ing up our fall work, and getting ready for winter. 
I have plowed the corn-stubble, the potato land, 
and fifteen acres’ where we had mangels and ruta- 
bagas. I.also broke up in September sixteen acres 
of timothy and clover sod, and in. November fifteen 
aeres of cloversod. The latter I propose to sow 
tobarley in,the spring. We ought. to 
it six weeks earlier, and ‘‘ fall- 








we were short of pasture, and I ept it for the 
sheep as long as possible. t@: it. down very 
bare. We plowed it wii re e jointer plow, 
and every particle of me ‘ aie out of sight. 


We shall not plow it again in the spfing. A gang- 
plow or cultivator, with the free use of the har- 
rows will, I think, give us a fine seed-bed for the 
barley and clover seed. ‘I think,’’ said the Dea- 
con, “‘ you would get just as much barley, if not 
more, if you had let the sod lie undisturbed until 
spring. The rains will wash a good deal of the 
richness out of this plowed land.” If it was light, 
sandy land, there would be some truth in this idea. 
But as the soil is mostly rather a stiff loam, I think 
it will be all the better for the fall-plowing. The 
knolls are sandy, but what the rains wash out of 
these, the lower land in the same field will retain, 
before the water gets into the underdrains. And I 
propose to give the knolls a slight top-dressing of 
well-rotted manure. ‘‘ You summer-fallowed this 
field for wheat,’’ said the Deacon, before it was 
seeded down, and I should think, instead of seeding 
it down again with the barley, you would sow wheat 
after the barley, and seed down with the wheat.” 
Perhaps this would give me the greatest immediate 
profit. In fact, I think this would be the case, but 
this piece lies between a field of winter wheat on 
one side, and the field where we had miangels on 
the other. The wheat will be seeded down in the 
spring, and the mangel lot will be sown to barley, 
and seeded, and I want to seed this middle lot, so 
that I can take up the ferices, and throw the whole 
into one forty-acre lot, all seeded down with clover. 
The question of fencing has, I am sorry to say, a 
good deal to do with my system of rotation. 





*T see,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ that Mr. Geddes has 
written another article for the Country Gentleman, 
against your pet summer-fallow theory. And Mr. 
Root also contends, that plowing and working land, 
instead of enriching it, as you claim, tends to ex- 

- haust it.”—‘‘ I know he does,’’ I said, ‘ but what 
does our old and experienced friend Dewey tell us. 
He had an old fence between two lots, which had 
been worked and cropped for many years. On re- 
moving the fence and plowing the land, and treat- 
ing it precisely as the land on each side, he found 
that this strip of new land, neither at first nor after- 
ward, produced as good crops, as the land which 
had been cultivated and cropped for years. Those 
who contend that tillage will not enrich land, base 
their opinion on the fact that it adds nothing to the 
store of plant-food in the soil. But they overlook 
the important truth that fertility depends, not on 
the aggregate amount of plant-food in the soil, but 
on the comparatively small amount that is in a 
soluble or available condition. Now, while tillage 
will not add to the soil a single atom of potash, 
phosphorfe uci@;-and other elements of plant-food, 
it will, and does,“favor the 
organic, and the disinte of the inorganic 
matters, lying dormant in the land. — 

If you should make a pit or hole in’ your barn- 
yard, and should throw your manure into it, and if 
your buildings are not provided with spouts, and 
the water from the yard flows into this pit, the ma- 
nure will probably be so wet, that no fermentation 
ean take place. The water excludes the air, and 
the manure will remaip raw and dormant for 
ote or years. If you drain off the excess of 










ion will be likely. ‘to commence at 
d this heap-of raw manure will be decom- 
the inert plant-food which it contains, 














~eeeded to do. 


will be changed to active, fertilizing material. And 
so it is with the soil. Drain off the excess of wa- 
ter. Stir it frequently and thoroughly, so as to let 
in the air, and the inert plant-food which it con- 
tains, will be gradually decomposed, and will be- 
come slowly available. 

“But suppose,’’ said the Deacon, “ the land does 
not contain any inert plant-food.’’—“‘ Then,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ cultivation will not enrich it. The poor, 
sandy knolls on your farm and mine contain very 
little of this inert plant-food. They are dry, and so 
loose that the air penetrates into the soil without 
plowing. And yet these knolls are plowed deeper 
and better, than the richer and heavier land in the 
intervales. Ifthe ground is dry and hard, and you 
have not a good point and a careful plowman, the 
plow will be likely to turn a furrow only four or 
five inches deep on the clay spots, while it will go 
almost beam-deep on the loose, sandy knolls, which 
hardly need plowing at all. Drain these clayey in- 
tervales, and plow them frequently and well, until 
the soil is deep and mellow, and you will soon see 
whether draining and tillage will not enrich the 
land.” 





And now in regard to Mr. Geddes’ recent expe- 
rience in summer-fallowing. The facts he gives are 
interesting. He had ten acres of land that had be- 
come infested with quack-grass (TZriticum repens). 
In the fall of 1872 he gave the piece a thorough 
plowing, just before winter set in. In the spring 
and summer of 1873 the land was worked to kill the 
quack, no crop being sown. In other words, the 
piece was “summer-fallowed.’’ We will call this 
field No. 1. 

Another field of 31 acres, which we will call No. 
2, was sown to barley in the spring of 1873. Pre- 
vious treatment not given. But Mr. Geddes tells 
us that the expense of working it was about the 
same per acre, as for the summer-fallowed field. 
After the barley was off, this field was plowed once, 
and sown to wheat. Four or five acres of the field, 
on the slopes and ridges, were treated to a dressing 
of manure. 

Another piece of nine acres, lying alongside of 
No. 2, with a fence between, had been in grass 
many years. It wasa rough pasture, and needed 
re-seeding. It seems to have occurred to Mr. Ged- 
des at the last moment that, as he was going to sow 


| No. 2 to wheat and seed it down, it would bea 


good plan to take away the fence, and break up 
this old pasture, drill in some wheat, and seed it 
down again with timothy and clover. This he pro- 
The fence was removed, the land 
plowed, some manure put on the sharp slopes and 
ridges, and the wheat drilled in Sept. 27. This we 
will call field No. 3. And now for the result. 

No. 1.—Summer-fallow, was sown Sept. 9 and 10 
with wheat. ‘ Along one side, a narrow strip was 
sown with Clawson wheat, as a comparative test— 
the remainder of the field being sown with Diehl 
wheat. The crop came up finely, so that ir five 
days the lines of the drilling were plainly scen. 
The fall growth was very strong, and the wheat 
did not suffer in the very hard, open winter which 
followed.” The yield on this summer-fallowed 
field was 38 bushels of wheat per acre. Mr. Ged- 
des does not seem to have kept. the Dieh] and the 
Clawson separate, but he tells us, judging, I. sup- 
pose, from tiie siarrow strip of Clawson, that.‘thad 
the summer-fallow being sown to Clawson wheat, 
we should probably have had 50 bushels per acre.” 

Field No. 2, barley stubble, was sown to Clawson 
wheat on the 13—16th of Sept. The yield was 
nearly 274.bushels per acre. 

Field No. 8, old pasture, produced 21 bushels of 


-€lawson.wheat per acre. 


These.are the facts. Now let us look at them. 
Field No. 2,inethe summer of 1873, produced 34 


bushels of six-rowed barley per acre, and after- | 


wards it produced 27% bushels of Clawson wheat. 
¥ield No. 1, summer-fallow, produced 38 bushels 
of Diehl wheat per acre. Had it been sown to Claw- 
son, Mr. Geddes thinks it would have produced 50 
bushels per acre. To make the experiment strict- 
ly comparative, therefore, we must either “ guess” 
how much the barley stubble would have produced, 


if, like the summer-fallow, it it ea bend sown to 
Dichl, or how much the summer-fallow would have 
produced, if it had been sown to Clawson. I pre- 
fer to take Mr. Geddes’ own figures. 
Field No. 1, summer-fallow, 50 bushels Clawson 

wheat per acre, (@ 60 Ibs. per bushel.... .. 8,000 tbs. 


Field No. 2, 84 bushels barley, @ 48 fbs....... 1,632 Ibs. 


273g bush. Clawson wheat, @ 60 1bs.1,650 ths. 
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In other words, the two crops give us about 44 
bushels more grain per acre, than the one crop on 
the summer-fallow. 

Mr. Geddes weighed the straw and chaff, and I, 
for one, want to thank him for doing so. My own 
rule is to calculate that a faiv crop of wheat will 
afford about 100 Ibs. of straw to each bushel of 
wheat, varying less or more, according to the sea- 
son, and the luxuriance of the crop. Mr. Geddes 
found that his summer-fallowed Diehl wheat pro- 
duced 112 Ibs. of straw and chaff to 60 Ibs. of 
wheat. The Clawson wheat, after barley, produced 
about 60 lbs. of straw and chaff to 60 Ibs. of wheat. 

From all this it is quite evident that the summer- 
fallowed land was in prime condition. The soil was 
fine, mellow, and moist. The wheat came up im- 
mediately, and was uninjured by the winter. It 
was evidently a grand crop, and I have no doubt 
the clover this year, and the clover-seed afterward, 
will be such as a good farmer likes to see growing 
on his land. The barley-stubble wheat had more or 
less manure. Mr. Geddes has some of the best land 
in the State, and knows how to farm it. It is nota 
farm like mine that has been run down by being 
worked on shares. He is not, like me, engaged in 
the slow and tédious task of trying to renovate 
neglected and weedy land. He has owned this splen- 
did farm for forty years or more, and it has had 
all the benefit of his long experience and ripe judg- 
ment. If wheat after barley is a system to be 
generally recommended, it should show good re- 
sults on this farm. And in fact, the object of Mr. 
Geddes’ interesting letter is to show that this sys- 
| tem is more profitable than summer-fallowing. 

** And he certainly succeeds in showing it,’’ said 
the Deacon, “She gets more money from the two 
crops than from the one crop.’’—I will talk about 
that presently. What now interests me, is the 
condition of the land. Mr. Geddes tells us that 
“the severe weather of winter, spring, and early 
summer, told very decidedly ’’ on this barley stub- 
ble and pasture wheat, ‘‘and when the clover seed 
was sown in the spring, the wheat was so small, 
that 15 bushels per acre was as high as it would 
have been put as likely to yield, by any experienced 
judge.’’ We all know what this means. I had 
three or four acres of just such wheat last year. 
The land was dry and hard, the wheat came up late 
and weak, the winter, and especially the spring 
weather, weakened it still more, and the result 
was one-third to half a crop. But this was not all, 
and this is the point I wish to make. The weeds 
came in, and the clover is poorer, and the land in 
far worse condition than where the crop of wheat 
was good. I need not complete the picture. It 
will be three or four years before we have any 
chance to kill these weeds, and in the meantime 
they will go on increasing, and producing seed to 
bother us in the manure and in future crops. 




















The barley and the wheat together, brought in 

more money than the wheat alone. This was 
| because wheat happened to be unusually low in 
1874, and barley unusually high in 1873 and 1874, 
We summer-fallow for wheat, on the idea that 
wheat is usually our best paying crop. But it may 
well be, that barley on suitable soils is more profit- 
able than wheat. If so, summer-fallow—or rather 
fall-fallow for barley, and seed down with the bar- 
ley crop instead of with wheat. 

In one of Mr. Lawes’ experiments, where the 
| land was summer-fallowed and then sown to wheat, 
the crop was a little more than from two crops of 
wheat following cach other on adjoining land. 
Mr. Geddes’ two crops, one of barley and one of 
| wheat, yield a little more than the one crop on the 
| summer-fallow, and- yet the difference is not so 
«reat as might be expected. The advantage of the 
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summer-fallow consists in cleaning the land, and in 
giving us as much or nearly as much produce from 
one seeding and one harvesting, as from two seed- 
ings and two harvestings. I contend that if the 
natural yield of wheat—from a given soil, is 15 
bushels of wheat—per acre every year, as is the case 
with Mr. Lawes’ experimental wheat field without 
manure, then it is better, if we can do it, to raise 
30 bushels every other year, or 45 bushels every 
third year—especially if we can manage to raise a 
crop of clover into the bargain. I have not time 
to diseuss this matter now. But it will be found 
that this idea is the keystone of good agriculture. 





So far.as practical agriculture is concerned, the 
great storehouse of fertility is in the soil, and not 
in the atmosphere. We must plow better, and 
perhaps deeper and more frequently. Very few of 
us work our land enouga. Mr. Geddes says he 
plowed up this old pasture because it “did not 
produce one-quarter as much feed, as when newly 
seeded.” And yet many people think. that grass 
and clover “‘ enrich ”’ land. 





Mr. “ G. B.,”? of Nebraska, who asked me some- 
time ago whether I would plow land when it was 
dry in August, wrote me again just before winter 
set in, that if he had waited he should not have 


needed to ask the question, for, says he, “I could | 
| of clover, and when we can grow good crops of 


not help noticing that the land plowed in August 
is in by far the best condition now,’’ and also that 
“land plowed a year ago, when very dry, now 





| much better adapted for wheat. 


plows up again in much better condition than that | 


plowed when the land was wetter.” This is pre- 
cisely in accordance with my own experience. 





A few hours ago a man called on me to ask if I | 


had any insects, worms, or blight, on vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, or ornamental trees. 


drive away the curculio from the plum, to cure 
blight on pear trees, to prevent the black fiy from 
touching cabbage and turnip plants, and lastly to 


He had been | 


a gardener for 40 years, and had learned how to | 
' do farmers of that rich and rising region, to employ 


‘innoculate’’ seed-potatoes, so that the Colorado | 


beetle would give the plants a wide berth. He 
talked very fluently, and offered either to do the 
work, or to give me the recipe for a consideration. 
He had been to Ohio, and was traveling slowly to 
New York, ridding the country of s% insect-pests 
and diseases as he went along. ‘Perhaps you 
have never seen the city of New York,” he said. 
“JT was born there, on Division street, and have 
studied botany, and know all about animals and 
plants. Plants are porous, and I have two minerals 
that I boil on the stove for two hours, and apply 
the solution to the roots, trunks and branches of 
trees, and all insects, being porous also, know by 
instinct that. the trees have been innoculated and 
wil not touch them, as they have the fear of death 
before their eyes.” He-got this off, and much more 
to the same purpose, very rapidly. He had learned 
his lesson perfectly. I told him I iad been in the 
city of New York—in fact was there yesterday 
morning, and that there were many orchards and 





gardens between here and there that needed his | 


treatment, but that I had been away from home for 
some days, and had not time to avail myself of his 
skill and knowledge. ‘ But,’’ said I, ‘‘ there is my 
friend, the Deacon, a very intelligent farmer and 
fruit-grower, living in the next house. You had 
better call on him and tell him I sent you.’ He 
left, and I hope he will find the Deacon at home. 
There are people who will give such a smoothed 
tongued pretender five dollars for his secret, who 
could not possibly, during these hard times, find 


slacked lime for 10 cents. Mr. Blank bought 300 
bushels to put on his wheat last fall.’”’—‘‘Can you 
tell me, Deacon,”’ I asked, ‘“‘how much slacked 
lime we get from a bushel of lump lime?” I have 
thought at times of slacking a bushel to find out. 
I have asked a dozen people, and never found one 
that could answer the question. The Deacon 
thought it would ‘“‘swell up considerable.”” Bous- 
singault, who is usually accurate, says one bushel 
will make two bushels of slacked lime. Stephens, 
in his Book of the Farm, says, a heap will swell up 
to “three times ’’ the size. 

Even if this refuse lime is as fresh and as good 
as the lump lime, the latter at 20 cents is probably 
cheaper than the slacked lime at 10 cents. And 
the latter is not only about one-third heavier, but 
you can not get more than half as much into your 
wagon-box, and consequently the item of ‘ car- 
riage’? is more than double. 

There is one well established fact in regard to 
lime. It does no good on wet land. You should 
drain first and then lime. We have much rich, 
low, mucky land, which, if drained and limed, 
would be immensely productive. Our heavy clay 
uplands, if drained and limed, would become 
lighter and much more productive. Light, sandy 
or gravelly land, when limed, becomes firmer and 
The lime, too, 
has often a decided effect in stimulating the growth 


clover, we can make our farms richer for all crops. 





The Rey. Dr. John Hall, of New York, has writ- 


ten a sensible letter in regard to the best methods | 


of relieving the distress of unemployed people in 
that city. He would give work in preference to 
charity. ‘‘ Happily,” he says, “‘ there is little or no 
special pressure in the country districts. Take, for 
example, Western New York. It would be a great 
surprise to me to find any inability among well-to- 


labor, if it could be had on reasonable terms. The 
same remark applies to much of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois. But we had ample evidence last 
winter that ‘hands’ were scarce in the farming 
counties of this State; not that they could not 
be sometimes obtained, but that they would not ac- 
cept work at the prices farmers can afford to pay.” 
—This is quite true. For several years past men 
have been leaving the farm for the city. If they 
are tired of the city, let them return and welcome. 
We want them. It does us all good to have aman 
come back and tell us that if we knew when we are 
well off, we should stay at home on the farm. It 
makes us more content. 

But the farmers of Western New York need not 
go to New York, to find men’out of employ. We 
can find just as many, in proportion to population, 
in our own cities and villages. We farmers have 
had hard times for three or four years past. My 
city friends turned a deaf ear, when I told them 
their turn would come next. ‘‘We have not got 
over the effects of the panic,”’ remarked a business 
man a few days ago in New York. ‘I presume 
not,’ I replied. ‘‘ But it is not the panic that is af- 
fecting you. The pani¢ wiped out some hundreds 
of millions of fictitious values. But there is as 
much real property in the country, as there ever 
was—and more. The distress in the city comes 
from the past distress in the country. When far- 


' mers suffer, all classes, sooner or later, suffer also. 


$1.60 to subscribe for the Agrieulturist, post-paid. | 
| more or less this winter, and should do much more, 





Hugh T. Brooks, of Wyoming Co., N. Y., writes 
me that he can get lime, fresh and unslaked, for 15 
cents per bushel. ‘ Will you kindly inform me,” 
he asks, ‘‘ whether we can profitably use it in large 
quantities in Western New York as a fertilizer, and 
on what soils and crops? ’—TI have long wanted to 
use lime on my farm, but hitherto the price has 
been too high. We kave had to pay 25 to 30 cents 

eper bushel. We can nov get it for 20 cents. 


“‘Yes,’’ said the Deacon, “and you can get refuse | 





| if I could get the right kind of men. 


We need more labor in the country. There is 
plenty of work. Iwas going to say we needed 
cheaper labor. But that is not quite what I mean. 
The cheapest labor is often the dearest labor. We 
want trained and skillful men. I am underdraining 


If the cities 
have got any bright, active, industrious, sober men 
to spare, let them come to the country. 

And now I want to say a word to the Deacon and 
to the Squire. The Deacon complains that he can 
not get labor when he wants it. ‘‘ You give steady 
work,”’ he said, ‘‘ and whenI want a man for a few 
days, I can not get him, because he is engaged to 
you, or‘he will not ‘come, unless I give him 25 to 50 
cents more a day, than you are paying.’’—*‘ That is 











so,’’ said the Squire, ‘‘ you do us all great injury by. 

keeping up the price of labor.” —Now the truth is 
that. it is precisely the Deacon and the Squire, and 
other farmers who adopt the same system, that not 
only keep up the wages higher, than we can afford 
to pay, but make ali our men restless and dissatis- 
fied during the busy season. During the winter 
and spring months they do not employ half: the men 
they need in summer and harvest. And yet I am 
sure, both the Deacon and the Squire could ‘profit- 
ably employ more men in’ winter.and spring, than 
they now employ during the very busiest days of 
haying and harvest.—Do not tell me the men are not 
to be had. The cities and villages are full of them. 
I have not time to go into this matter. Itis one I 
have often talked about. The real point is to en- 
courage good men to come and settle in the coun- 
try, either by building and renting houses, or better 
still, by cutting up some part of our farms, and 
selling lots at reasonable rates and easy terms fo 
any sober, industrious, married men, who want to 
get a home for themselves and families. 

If this or some similar plan were adopted, many of 
the inconveniences, which we now experience, 
would disappear in a few years. The boys and 
girls soon grow to be men and women, and we 
should get, what we now so much need, a denser 
population in the agricultural districts. 


Southern Agriculture. 


—o— 


A most interesting report is that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State of Georgia. It is 
a comparative statement of the number of acres 
planted to different crops in 1873 and 1874. From 
this it appears that the acreage of cotton has con- 
siderably decreased ; 1,860,559 acres were planted 
in 1878, and only 1,603,005 acres in 1874, a difference 
of 257,554 acres. This is, precisely what the Agri- 
culturist has long urged upon Southern farmers, to 
reduce the cotton crop and give more attention to 
raising food and fodder crops. It is a fact that of 
late years much cotton has been grown, which has 
not paid its cost, leaving the planter in debt and 
under the necessity of buying his food, This is 
directly contrary to the usual course amongst 
good farmers, which is to raise all the supplies 
for the farm at home, to have nothing to buy, and 
raise @ surplus to sell: Under this system there 
may be less money passing through the farmer’s 
hands, and fewer accounts to keep and settle, and 
a less show of business; but more of the money 
‘which comes into the farmer’s hands remains there. 
It 8 gratifying to learn that in Georgia this 
system has. béen inaugurated, and the increase in 
thé acreage of corn in 1874 is equal to the decrease 
in that of cotton. Besides this there is an increase 
of over 58,000 acres in wheat; over 89,000 in oats, 
and more than 10,000 in sweet potatoes. There is . 
also a large increase in stock of all: kinds. But one 
thing is yet needful. There is no report of the © 
acreage of grass and cloyer. Without these crops 
agriculture has no satisfactory basis. No complete 
system of home supply can exist without these. 
There can be no dairy; cheese and butter must be 
brought from elsewhere, and beef and mutton 
purchased. Clover and orchard grass, the best 
of the standard forage crops for the South, will 
thrive excellently in Georgia, while lucerne or 
alfalfa will proddee abundantly, and in the moun- 
tains timothy will yield abundantly. The cultiva- 
tion of these crops shouN be encouraged. It is to 
the credit of the Georgia Granges that the reform 
here noticed has been instituted and consummated. 
The resolution introduced a year ago at Macon has 
thus borne fruit. ‘It is to be hoped that this judi- 
cious policy will be persevered in, and that fodder 
crops and stock breeding be added to the list of 
new industries. An increase of manufacturing can 
not occur until food is plentiful and cheap, and 
a dense agricultural population is available for 
help. Capitalists are tempted to invest, whefe a sup- 
ply of labor is certain arid steady. It is this diversi- 
fied industry that makes a locality wealthy, and each 
industry helps the other. Where there are many arti- 
sans, there are good markets for farm produce, and 
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farmers thrive best where there are mills and fac- 
tories. We commend this successful effort of the 
Georgia planters to those in others of the Southern 
States. 








Hoop-Poles and Hoops. 


There are thousands of acres of rough or 
rocky land, which might be profitably made to 
grow hoop-poles, if nothing else. Several years 
ago, in traveling through the hilly and moun- 
tainous northern part of England, the writer 
saw many hundreds of acres planted with wil- 
lows, which were grown for the purpose of 
making spools for thread. Small matters of 
this kind are frequently more profitable than 
larger ones. An acre of hoop-poles is sooner 
grown than an acre of saw-logs, and there is as 
much money in the one as in the other. Sixty 
dollars’ worth of hoop-poles have been taken 
from one acre of stony hill-side, which ten 
years before was a poor miserable pasture, and 
in five years more the sprouts will furnish 
another crop equal to the first in value. Many 
' a field is now producing half a ton of hay per 


acre,and with no more, or even less, profit, 
yearly, than this previously useless hill-side. 


j area staple crop in some districts, 





Fig. 2.—sPLITTING HOOP-POLES. 


and hickory thrives. 


There are many acres in 


the Western States interspersed amongst the 


rich prairies, as well 
as rough spots in the 
East, that might 
profitably be planted 
with these trees, if for 
no other object than 
hoop- poles. Sandy 
ridges and stony bluffs 
might be made to 
produce a crop of 
poles every four or 
five years, or indeed 
every year, by select- 
ing each time those 
of proper size, and 





furnish shelter at the = = 


same time. The 


shelter furnished by & 
numerous groves of. 


small timber is no 
small item, in con- 


sidering the value of these plantations. 
culture is of the simplest character. 





————— 


Fig. 1.—OUTTING HOOP-POLES, 





withe or the slender top of a pole. Some- 
times these poles are shipped to market 
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Fig. 3.—SHAVING THE HOOPS. 


Upon 
rough ground the 
nuts may be dropped 
four feet apart, and 
covered by the hoe. 
This may be done in 
the spring; if the 
nuts have been kept 
in dry sand, or buried 
under sods safe from 
vermin ; or in the fall 
when the nuts are 
ripe. The thicker 
they are planted, the 
better is the growth 
at first. But hoops 
require to be tough, 
and the trees should 
not stand closer than 
four feet apart, to 
have a proper and 
solid growth. When 
they are ready to be 
cut, which is when 
they are from 8 feet 
high and i} inch 
thick up to 14 or 16 
feet high and 3 to 4 
inches thick; they 


are simply cut off with a slanting blow of an 
axe or brush-hook about 6 inches from the 






ground, as shown in 
fig. 1.° When cut at 
this hight, the stumps 
will sprout again 
and produce another 
crop. The winter is 
the season for cut- 
ting. The shorter 
poles will make fir- 
kin-hoops, and the 
larger ones will serve 
for hoops to barrels 
and hogsheads. The 
poles are trimmed of 
the branches and tied 
up in bundles of 100 
each, or of 25 or 50 
each of the larger 
ones. A box, simi- 
lar to that shown 
in fig. 4,is used in 
binding the bundles. 


They are drawn together tightly with a 


id is rough and where white oak | rope at first, and then bound with a small 


Their j 








in this condition, when they are worth from 
50 to 75 cents a hundred for the smaller ones, 
up to $3 a hundred for the largest. More fre- 
quently the poles are made into hoops upon 
the ground, and not only a great amount of 
waste is removed, but a more valuable article 
produced. The hoops are split carefully, com- 


mencing at the butts with the tool, as shown in 
fig. 2. 


The split halves are then shaved in the 





manner shown in fig. 3, and tied up in bundles 
for sale. They are then worth much more 
than in the unfinished state. There is a regular 
demand for hoops at all the seaports, for ship- 
ment to foreign countries. Every vessel, which 
brings a cargo of sugar from Cuba or Brazil, 
takes out on her return a quantity of hoops, 
together with staves and heading, of which to 
make sugar hogsheads. Hickory and white oak 
make the best hoop-poles, and it is not proba- 





ble that one who should plant a few acres of 
rough land with these, would lose his labor, 
even should he produce nothing but hoops, for 
this product has the merit of becoming salable 
earlier than almost any other planted tree crop. 
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Clearing Land by Blasting. 

It may to many seem strange that we in 
America should be able to learn anything about 
clearing land from Great Britain, but recently 
some operations in clearing and improving land 
in the northern part of Scotland, have been 
performed in a manner that is instructive to us. 
The operations especially referred to are the 
breaking up and the removal of stumps, tfees, 
large stones and rocks, by means of dynamite 
or giant powder. This explosive is a prepara- 


tion of nitro-glycerine, rendered pérfectly 
safe in use by admixture with absorbing 
and diluting substances, and is many times 
more effective than gunpowder. 


This pow- 
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erful explosive has been found to act in a 
most satisfactory manner, having greater effect, 
and exerting its force in a more favorable 
manner than gunpowder, and does not require 
any tamping. The rending force is so great, 
|that the largest stumps are torn into fragments 
‘of convenient size for removal, or are lifted 
bodily out of their bed. One method of apply- 
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Fig. 1.—BLASTING WITH A SCREW-PLUG. 





ing the explosive is shown in fig. 1 of the an- 
nexed illustrations, which we find in the Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette. <A hole is bored with 
acommon auger into the center of a stump, 
and a charge of giant powder, in a cartridge 
already prepared to fit the hole, is inserted. An 
iron tapering screw, made to fit a winch, is 
then tightly screwed into the hole. The screw 
has a hole through its center, by which a fuse 
is carried to the charge. The charge is explod- 
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Fig. 2.—BLASTING WITHOUT BORING. 





ed in the usual manner, and the stump is blown 
to pieces, or lifted out of its place. It may be 
well to caution those who undertake this work 
to exercise the greatest care, and to keep a good 
lookout for the screw, as it will sometimes be 
blown to a considerable distance if too large a 
charge is used. Greater useful effect is gained 
by moderate charges. Excessive charges do 
very poor execution, either blowing out the 
screw Or a portion of the stump, and leaving 
the larger portion shattered, but still in a con- 
dition which makes their removal very difficult. 
Another method is shown at fig. 2. A hole is 
punched in the earth beneath the center of the 
stump, and between two of the largest roots. 
A cartridge of giant powder is placed at the 
bottom of the hole, with a fuse attached to it. 
It is stated that the powder, when it explodes, 
throws the stump completely from the ground 
in every case, and frequently splits it into sev- 
eral portions. With common blasting powder 
this can not bedone. Its explosion is not suf- 
ficiently rapid, and the earth is simply removed 
from the stump. But with the many times 
more rapid and forcible explosion of the giant 
powder, the loose earth offers sufficient resist- 
ance, and the force of the explosion is exerted 





directly upwards, with the best effect upon the 
stump or rock. It matters not whether the ob- 
ject to be removed be a stump or a rock, the 
effect is the same. 

The force of these nitro-glycerine prepara- 
tions may be very economically used in break- 
ing large rocks 
which need _ re- 
moval. Upon are- 
cent occasion we 
saw a stone of about 
16 tons weight, be- 
ing nearly a cube 
of 6 feet diameter, 
shattered into frag- 
ments by a charge 
of one pound of 
giant powder simp- 
ly placed upon the 
upper surface of the 
stone, and covered 
with a shovelful of 


earth. The stone 
was of very hard 
tough trap - rock, 


and would have re- 
quired a day’s work 
of two or three men 
to break it up with 
common powder. 
The powder is 
made and sold in 
prepared cartridges 
bythe Giant Powder ste 
Co., of 61 Park Place, N. Y., who have prepared 
a circular giving full directions as to its use. 
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A Cold-Water Dressing for Spavin. 





The application of cold water dressings with 
pressure by tight bandages, being often recom- 
mended for the treatment of these inflamma- 
tory affections of the hock-joint and legs of 
horses known as bog or blood-spavin and thor- 
ough-pin, it is very desirable to have an easy 
method of applying the water. This is usually 
done by means of wet bandages frequently 
changed and repeated, but this method is very 
inconvenient, troublesome, and ineffective. A 
much better plan has been brought into use by 
which a constant stream of cold water may be 
directed to the part. This consists of a metal- 
lic reservoir of water attached to the girth from 
which an india-rubber tube conveys the water 
to a perforated collar strapped around the joint. 
A modification of this 
plan is illustrated in 
the engravings, which 
has some improve- 
ments that render it 
of easier and more 
general application. 


is replaced by an 
india - rubber water- 
bag, or in many cases 
a bladder may be sub- 
stituted with equal 
effect. An india-rub- 
ber tube is connected 
with the water - bag- 
and made to pass to 
the joint. The end of 
the tube is pierced with small holes, through 
which the water may slowly trickle. A cloth- 
bag is sown to this end of the tube, and straps 
or tapes attached, by which it is tied around 
the joint and retained there. The cloth is thus 





Fig. 2,.—WATER BANDAGE. 








Fig. 1.—WATER-DRESSING APPLIED. _ 


The metallic reservoir |: 





kept always wet, and a very effective water 
bandage is provided. The water-bag may be 
placed at either side of the horse, or upon its 
back, by fastening it to the girth or surcingle. 
The flow may be regulated by means of a metal 
tap, or what is safer, by a cord tied around and 





compressing the tube in.such a manner that the 
flow will be so gradual that the bandage will 
be kept merely wet, but not enough so’ to drip. 
If it is desired to have the india-rubber in two 

, 2 small tin tube will serve as a coupling, 
the end of each piece of the india-ftubber béing 
drawn over an end of the tin tube. Fig. 1 shows 
the whole arrangement, and fig. 2 the portion 
of it which embraces the joint. 


How to Hang a Grindstone. 





It is difficult to keep a grindstone exactly 
round when hung and used in the, ordinary 
manner. As the foot. bears:down upon the 
treadle, an extra’ pressure is ‘ also -involun- 
tarily made upon the tool, and the wear upon 
the stone is increased just at that moment. As 
the stone revolves, this pressure and wear oc- 
curs always at the same spot, and in a short 


METHOD OF HANGING A GRINDSTONE, 
time a hollow is worn ‘there, and by and by 
it is useless, until it is turned into proper shape 


again. Now, this defect is easily avoided by 
the use of two gear-wheels of slightly different 
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size, as shown in the illustration. One of these 
wheels should have one, or more, less teeth 
than the other, which changes the revo- 
lution of the stone and brings the involuntary 
increased pressure upon a different part of 
the stone each time, and equalizes the wear. 
If one wheel has 30 teeth, and the other 
29, the stone will make either 29 or 30 revolu- 
tions before exactly the same spot will be sub- 
jected to the extra wear, and there will be 29 
or 30 of these spots at regular distances around 
the stone, and in a stone of moderate size they 
will practically run together and leave the sur- 
face nearly uniform: 


Draining Hollows. 


—_—~>- 


Upon one occasion the writer was asked for ad- 
vice as to the draining of a hollow in a cultivated 
field, from which no outlet could be made without 
a cutting of at least 10 feet in depth fora long 
distance. As the hollow was not over an acre in 
extent, the cost of this cutting made it impracti- 
cable. Yet something must be done, as the water, 
draining from ten acres, collected in this hollow, 
drowned the crop and allowed nothing to grow but 
immense smart-weed, which was an eye-sore and a 
nuisance. A plan was adopted with success, and 
afterwards the writer had occasion to“follow the 
same plan for his own benefit with an equally satis- 
factory result, There are many places where simi- 
lar hollows exist, which, by a few days’ labor, may 
be drained and rendered useful. 

The plan adopted is indicated in the accompany- 
ing illustration, which shows the shape of the 
depression somewhat exaggerated as to its propor- 
tionate depth. In the center of the hollow, as far 
as the dotted space extends, the surface soil was 








DRAINING HOLLOW ‘BY A PIT. 


removed and carted to each side, or to the spots 
marked a and‘; -The deep pit at c was then dug, 
and the éarth-thrown out was scattered over the 
bottom ofthe hollow, raising its level to the line a, b. 
The pit was @ug down to a porous gravel stratum, 
and was then filled to within two feet of the top 
with large stones, finishing off with smaller stones 
and a layer of gravel. Upon the gravel the surface 
soil was then spread, except in the center, where a 
wooden curb two-feet.in diameter was placed, 
which was in connection with the stone below, and 
filled with stone up to the top. The stone was 
raised in a small pile a few in¢hes above the sur- 
_ face, so-as to avoid accidents by running over it 
with a plow or otherwise. The water which flowed 
into the hollow in the winter season, found a ready 
escape into the. pit and away through the gravel, 
and gave no more trouble. The’whole cost was a 
few days’ labor at a season when such labor cost 
but little. There.are many similar eases in which 
a like amount of labor at this season when there 
is little else to do, may be usefully expended. 
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Phe salen by an Italian gentleman of 


_ Brescia, a description of which is given in an Italian 
ricultural journal, L’Italia Agricola. It hassome 
llent points, which render it worthy the con- 
on of those who desire to make the most of 

re, It consists of a.circular pit, about 6 
d 2 feet in diameter, lined completely 








e, or a bituminous rock, called | 


beton. In the center there is a deep basin also of con- 
crete, above which a circular well is carried up 2 


fl 


sasteee. 





“The floor of: the box should be slight- 
ly sloping towards the center, but only suffi- 
cient to permit of 
drainage to flow into 
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SECTION OF ITALIAN MANURE-PIT. 


feet above the level of the surface of the ground. 

Holes in the wall of this well serve to drain the 
manure-pit, and allow the liquid to collect in the 
basin below, from whence it can be pumped up for 
use. The floor of the pit slopes toward the center, 
to facilitate the drainage. The pit is surrounded 
by a space 8 yards wide, at the outer edge of which 
there is a gutter to collect what liquid may drain 
into it, and convey it into the pit. The whole 
space within the pit will hold over 200 cubie yards 
of manure when it is heaped to a level with the top 
of the well. This pit is substantial and convenient. 
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Horse Stables, 


—<-_—. 


A horse’s health and value greatly depend 
upon the kind of stable in which it is kept. A 
low roofed, close, ill ventilated stable, will 
cause disorders of the lungs or throat; the 





a broad almost imper- 
* ceptible hollow,along 
which it may be ear- 
ried outwards. This is 
better than a covered 
drain which is never 
* clean, and gives off an 
abundance of strong 
ammoniacal gas, 
which is injurious to the horse. An open chan- 
nel can be Cleaned with the greatest ease, and its 
being openjinduces the attendant tokeep it clean. 
A stable is here illustrated, furnished with 
such boxes, that is suitable for a large farmer 
or a breeder of horses, or if reduced in size, it 
would serve the purpose of those who keep 
but one horse. It may be built of wood, stone, 
or brick. The first is the least durable, but in 
many cases is the cheapest. The stalls should 
be divided from each other by partitions of four 
inch scantling, covered with matched yellow 
pine boards. If these partitions and the spaces 
in the outer walls are filled with saw-dust, it 
will add much to the warmth of the building, 
and will prevent the passage of rats and mice. 
White spruce plank makes the best floor ; it is 
harder than white pine, softer and not so 
smooth as _ yellow pine or oak, does not work 





pungent odors of the 
manure in uncleaned 
stables, produce dis- 
eases of the eye and 
blindness. Improper 
lighting brings on 
near-sightedness, the 
sudden change from 
a dark stable to bright 
daylight, is very in- 
jurious to the eyes; 
while narrow stalls 
and low doors, may 
cause injuries to the 
legs, joints, or heads 
of the animals cade | | 
in them. Improperly 
built stables are often 
answerable for strains, 
sprains, spavins, bruis- 
ed hips, and poll-evil, 
disorders which seri- 
ously reduce the value 
of our horse stock. No valuable horse should be 
kept in any other than a roomy, well ventilated, 
and light “loose box.” In fact, it would pay 
to have such a box in which to keep an ordi- 
nary horse. A loose box should not be less 
than 12 feet long, and 10 feet wide; 12 feet 
square would be a better size. There should 
be nothing inside but bare smooth walls; not 
a Cleat, or bar, or manger, hay-rack, or trough. 
The feed should be given in racks or mangers 
that swing back and forth from the outside to 
the inside, so that when the horse has taken 
his feed, they may be swuhg to the outside, 
leaving nothing projecting within. The win- 
dows should be large enough to»give ample 
light, and overhead it should be either open 
without any floor above, or there should bea 
high ceiling with ample ventilating spaces just 
beneath it, to ensure pure air. These spaces 
should be small but numerous, and should be 
covered with fine wire gauze to break the 
entering current of air into a number of small 
streams, which would intermingle without 
making any sensible draft to fall upon the 














Fig. 1.—ELEVATION. OF STABLE. 


up into splinters as hemlock does, and wears 
sufficiently rough to give a horse safe footing. 


- But in most cases a floor of clean sand, which 


can be removed and renewed when needed, is 
the safest, cleanest, and best in every way. It 
is grateful and “ natural” to the feet ; it cannot 
bruise nor injure the horse, gives the safest 
foothold, and is cleanly. Fig. 1 shows the 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN 0 OF STABLE. 



































elevation of such a building as will accomo-- 


date 12 horses. Between the stalls is a wide 
passage, into which the feed boxes and hay 
racks may be swung when out of use. There 
is a room for feed, one for harness, and another 
for carriages. The feed may be prepared in 
the loft above, and dropped down a shoot or 
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spout, into the feed room. Fig. 2 shows the 
ground plan, in which a, a, a, are stalls; 0, the 
feed room, ¢, the harness room, and d, the 
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Fig. 3.—INTERIOR OF STABLE. 


carriage room. Fig. 3 shows the interior. 
Along the-walls of the passage are rings for 
tying horses, and the feed troughs are swung 
outwards in process of being filled. In this 
way the horses are fed from the outside, and 
by raising the upper half of the door, as seen 
in the engraving, a horse may be watered when 
necessary, without taking him outside. 
> 4 eg @ ee 
Iy-AND-IN-BREEDING.—Although some of 
the most highly prized stock is the result of 
close breeding, yet it is doubtful if it is not al- 
ready in process of degeneration from this very 
cause. The highly bred “ Bates” animals now 
and then drop off by disease, or turn out “non- 
breeders.” The “Booth” herd itself is said to 
be in a bad way from barrenness and disease. 
Sir Charles Knightley brought his herd to a 
“dead lock” through in-and-in-breeding, and 
another noted breeder produced animals which 
were blind or otherwise defective. If all these 
close-bred herds can only be restored by the 
use of “a cross” it would seem to show that 
the “cross” is a most potent influence for good, 
as it is used to obliterate the ill effects of a long 
course of mistakes. 
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To Clear a Roof of Snow. 


In a heavy fall of snow, a sufficient quantity 
will collect upon a weak roof to break it down 
or force the rafters to 
spread and distort the 
shape of the building. 
Much damage occurs 
every winter by neg- 
lecting to clear roofs of 
snow immediately after 
a storm. A barn roof 
is not often accessible, — 
nor is it safe or agreea- 
ble to stand upon the 
roof of a shed and shovel 
snow while a north-east- 
eris blowing. We sug- 
gest the following plan 
of doing this work ina 
more comfortable fash- 
ion. A board 12 inches 
wide and 6 feet or less 
in length, is fastened to 
a long rope in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. One end of the rope is thrown over 





ROOF-SCRAPER. 








the barn roof and held by a person on the rear 
side, who draws the board up on the roof until 
it reaches the peak. The person in front then 
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it. The board is 
and to the long rope,by which it is made to lie flat 
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then drawn up 
again, the person in 
front guiding it to 
the proper place 
with his end of the 
rope. The one in 
the rear steps along 
each time the board 
is drawn up a dis- 
tance equal to its 
length, so as to 
bring the scraper in 
the proper position 
each time. To faci- 
litate the drawing 
of the board up the 
roof, a short rope is 


as itis drawnup. The roofs should be cleared” 


as soon as possible after each fall of snow. 





8 Water=9 Ice—Important Now. 
ge 

The general law that substances expand when 
heated, and shrink when cooled, is reversed in the 
case of water, and some other liquified bodies. 
Thus, water expands when heated, and shrinks 
when cooling at all temperatures above about 39° 
Fahrenheit, but the moment it sinks below 39°, it 
begins to expand, and the colder it grows, the more 
it expands. It does this so powerfully, thata single 
cubic inch of water, confined in a hollow globe of 
brass and frozen, burst it open with a force estimat- 
ed at 27,720 pounds, or nearly 14 tons! The power 
of freezing water to rend rocks is well known. But 
for the exception referred to, the colder water and 
ice would be heavier, and sink to the bottom of 
ponds, lakes, and rivers, until a solid mass of ice 
would be formed that would not melt through all 
the summer heat. As it is, the water expands in 
changing to ice, and thus becoming lighter, it floats 
upon the surface, and even protects the water be- 
low from becoming frozen to much depth. In 
round numbers, water expands about one-eighth 
when it becomes very cold ice. Eight cubic feet of 
water, or of earth saturated with water, expands to 
nine cubic feet, when frozen. In this way the 
coarser soils are broken fine—disintegrated—dur- 
ing winter, and they are thus fitted for supporting 
and nourishing plants. Plowing, or otherwise 
breaking up and loosening soils in autumn, to let 
the frost deeper down, is thus highly beneficial. 

But there is one result of great importance to 
every cultivator of any kind of plants, in field or 
garden, which are to stand in the ground over win- 
ter. The freezing and expansion of water-soaked 
soil breaks, and tears whatever roots and rootlets 
are growing in it. But dry or merely moist soil ex- 
pands very little. It will at once be seen that it is 
highly important, to draw off the water from every 
spot of saturated soil. Most ficlds of wheat, rye, 
clover, etc., contain same places, where the water 
settles so as to fill the soil. These should be seen 
to at once, and an outlet be made with the plow, 
spade, or hoe, for the standing water. Better de- 
stroy some of the plants to accomplish this, for 
those that remain will be far more vigorous and 
productive. The same with garden plants, with 
vines, fruit trees, ete. One long, steady freezing, 
with slow thawing, is seldom of great injury. The 
frequent freezings and thawings of early spring are 
most disastrous. Freeing the whole soil from wa- 
ter by draining will prevent this. Until this is done, 
have plenty of dead furrows, or other open drains, 
and keep their outlets open all winter and spring. 











Fence and gate posts in wet soils are lifted out by 
the expanding earth, and do not settle back again. 
Stone-walls are displaced or thrown down, be- 
cause, after being raised by frost, one side thaws 
out and settles sooner than the other. Fences run- 
ning east and west are more disturbed than those 
running north and south, because the latter admit 
the warm sun’s rays on both sides alike. But keep 
the standing water out of the soil around the posts, 
and under the walls, and there will not be expansion 
of soil enough to disturb their position. Open or 
blind drains will secure this. While this subject is 
fresh in mind, inspect the fields, gardens, vines, 
fruit trees, etc., and see what can be done Now. 
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Mice vs. Fruit-treee—Look out for them. 


The older readers eves the Agriculturist, will re- 
member that nineteen years ago, that is the winter 
of 1855-56, there was an immense devastation of 
fruit-trees by the gnawing of mice. These pests 
seemed to abound like the frogs im_ancient Egypt. 
They even destroyed gooseberry, t, rose and 
other bushes, and cases came to.our kno dige of 
whole fields stripped of grass as evenly 
off witha mower. In Marchand De 















pair will-soon stock a house ¥ 
The fall of 1855 was very ary, and 
with no rain-fall, after which the round ra long 
covered with a deep snow mantle. 
only multiplied 
they were 
freezing up of water 
afforded them ample pi 
carried on their destructive work, doing damage to 
the amount of millions of dollars: The pastautumn 
has been a similarone in most parts of the country, 
though’rain probably filled the ground during No- 
vember in some localities. The rain, however, fell 
upon frozen ground in many northern sections, and 
ran off over the surface, yet it doubtless drowned out 
many mice. lt is well, therefore, to be on the 
careful watch, mice will travel miles even, under 
light snow, and no one knows whence an invasion 
may come. Where practicable, snow should be 
carefully tramped hard every time it falls or blows 
freshly around the trees. Curved pieces of tin, or 
tarred or roofing paper set around the trees isa 
help, though in 1855-56 they often barked the roots 
in light, dry soils. The little yoke-traps, costing 


| 2or 8 cents a hole, set freely, will kill them rapidly. 
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Roots For SHEEP.—It would dé well to 
use caution in feeding roots'to breeding ewes. 
A “ belly-full” of turnips or mangels upon a cold 
wintry morning abstracts large amount of heat 
from the animal. This results. inf decreasing 
the vitality and vigor of the ewe, and conse- 
quently injures the growing lamb. ‘The loss is 
never regained. Consequently at lambing time, 
more especially when that comes early, a 
number of weakly or dead lambs are produced, 
and the ewes themselves are too much weaken: 
ed to recover as quickly as they should do. 
from the shock of yeaning. Experience has 
taught us to be cautious in the use of roots, 
especially of mangels or white turnips. Sugar 
beets, carrots, and rutabagas, which contain 
much sugar, are less injurious; but even these 
should be used with caution, and never with- 
out meal sprinkled upon them. 
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Heavy Horses IN THE WEsT.—The popu- 
larity of the Percheron and Norman horses in 
the Western States, is rapidly increasing. As 
the Percherons become scarce, the Normans 
are largely substituted for them. At the late 
Illinois State Fair, 45.draft stallions were 
shown in one ring, and 38 in another, the 
majority being Normans. At the Chicago 
Exposition, Mr. M. W. Dunham exhibited 40 
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A SCOTCH DOUBLE-FURROW IRON PLO W. —Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


Norman horses, 25° of them being his own 
property, of these he sold 15 for $33,150; one 
4-year-old stallion having been sold for $3,150. 





“ Beuble Furrow Plows. 

fas < sie ineeammand 

e.@ouble furrow plow is an important 
labor-saving implement. Frequently, by its 
aid, ¢wo furrows can be turned with the same 
team-and driver, that one could be with the 
ordinary plow. In no case is it necessary to 
use more than one extra horse. A three-horse 
team with one driver and a double furrow 
plow, will do the work of four horses and two 
drivers using single plows. The above en- 
graving shows a three-horse team as it might 
have been seen plowing, the past season, at 
Beacon Stock Farm. The plow is one of 
Gray’s double furrow iron plows, and weighs 
500 Ibs. Everything about it is of iron, and 
the wheels serve to guide the plow, steady the 
draft, and facilitate turning at the headlands. 
One of the wheels travels in the last furrow 
made, snugly up against the land, and thus 
compels the plow to take an exact course, and 
in fact gauges the next furrows. The plow 
travels steadily, needing no touch of the dri- 
vers hands except when going about at the 


headjands, and turns a most perfect furrow, 
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seven inches deep, and nine inches wide, or 
wider and deeper, or otherwise, as desired. 
There can be no crooked furrows, no baulks, 
and no ground unturned, and if the first back 
furrow is laid out properly, the whole field 
will be perfectly well plowed. In Mr. 
Crozier’s plan of starting the furrows in stub- 
ble land, there is no strip of unplowed Iand 
left beneath the back furrow, as is usually 
done, nor is there a ridge left to show the back 
furrow. He first plows a furrow perfectly 
straight, by the use of the marking stakes. 
The plow is then run beneath this furrow-slice, 
which is turned back into its former place, 
with the earth which was beneath it now 
above it, and both together froming a ridge of 
perfectly mellow earth, as deep as the rest of 
the plowed ground will be. The other fur- 
rows are then turned each way towards this 
one, leaving the “land” without any ridge in 
the center of it, and every portion of it per- 
fectly well plowed. This is a small thing com- 
paratively, but one well worth remembering 
and practicing. This plow is made near Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and was imported by Mr. 
Crozier, at a cost of about $100. Being entirely 
of iron, it is almost indestructible, and although 
its weight is considerable, yet its draft is very 
light; three horses working it with ease, and 





plowing two acres in nine hours. The Ameri- 
can plowman, however, would rather ride 
with his plow than walk behind it, and to suit 
his inclinations, a variety of double plows and 
gang plows with a seat for the driver, are 
made both at the East and the West. The lands 
at the West are peculiarly fitted for the use of 
these double and gang plows, which are made 
for breaking prairie and plowing sod or stub- 
ble. Gangs of four or five plows are in use in 
the easily turned soils of California, and 
double furrow plows at least, would be found 
of great utility upon prairie farms. The 
prime necessity for Western farmers, is cheaper 
production, and a plow that will turn two to 
four acres a day, or do double the work of a 
common plow, with but one additional horse, 
will reduce the cost of plowing almost one- 
half. One of the best of our double furrow 
plows that we have seen, is illustrated on page 
12. This has some very good points. It is 
made so that the draft is directly from the 
axle. There isno crank in the axle, but one 
of the wheels being made to run upon the top 
of the last furrow, the plow is kept level, and 
the bottoms of the furrows are perfectly even. 
The plow is light, of light draft, and is made 
for plowing sod or stubble. It is made by 
Carr & Hohson, 56 Beekman street, New York. 
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The Hyssop-Leaved Cuphea. 


—_—@— 


Probably no greenhouse plant is better known 
and more popular than Cuphea platycenira, 
which, under the odd but somewhat descrip- 
tive names of “ Cigar-plant ” and “ Fire-cracker 





HYSSOP-LEAVED cuPHEA.—({ Ouphea hyssopifolia. ) 


plant,” is often cultivated in the window, as a 
center to hanging baskets, and as a bedding 
plant. Its small, tubular, scarlet flowers, tip- 
ped with violet and white, suggestive of its 
common names, are not more valued than the 
neat, clean foliage. We here figure a new 
species, which promises in some respects to 
rival the old favorite—Hyssop-leaved Cuphea, 
(Cuphea hyssopifolia,) which is also a native of 
Mexico. In speaking of the plant as new, we 
mean new to commerce, if not to cultivation, 
as the recent. English and French lists do not 
include it. It, like many other of our culti- 
vated plants, was discovered by Humboldt and 
Bonpland, and was described over half a cen- 
tury ago, but we had never seen it, until we re- 
ceived a specimen from Hoopes Brother & 
Thomas, of Westchester, Pa. The plant, which 
had evidently been growing in the open ground, 
was potted for the greenhouse, where it has 
kept on growing and blooming as if it had 
never been disturbed. This plant much re- 
sembles the well known one, being of a very 
branching habit, and forming a dense bushy 
shrub, which may be cut into any desirable 
shape. The engraving shows a small branch 
of the natural size. The leaves, not quite half 
an inch long, are of a dark bright green; the 
flowers have a short tube with a spreading 








border, and are not much in external appear- 
ance, like those of the Cigar-plant ; their color 
is lilac, and they are produced in the greatest 
profusion. The plant flowers continuously, 
and an exceedingly neat object it is; its gen- 
eral expression is exceedingly neat and modest, 
and no matter how full of flowers it may be, it 


is not obtrusively showy. It would be worth 
growing for its foliage alone, as it is of a deli- 
cate character to work up admirably in bou- 
quets; and in bedding arrangements it would 
be most useful in contrast with more showy 
plants. It is propagated with the same ease as 
the old species, every little snip making a 
plant. We believe it is the intention of the 
firm who sent it to us to soon offer it for sale. 
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Our Native Canna. 
The Cannas, now so deservedly popular in 
garden ornamentation, are all exotics from the 
East and West Indies, and South America, 


‘the most prized among them being the results 


of hybridizing and crossing among the species. 
The best known of these, Canna Indica, is so 
thoroughly naturalized in Louisiana and other 
parts of the South, that many have supposed it 
to be indigenous; we have but one native Can- 
na, ©. flaccida, which is found from South 
Carolina to Florida in swamps near the coast. 
It is often much easier to get a Japanese or 
Himalayan plant than it is one from a remote 
part of our own country, and our attempts to 
get this Canna were an illustration of this fact, 
and it was only last spring that we were able to 


- 





NATIVE CANNA,—( Canna flaccida.) 





secure it. This Canna is in Paxton’s Botanical 
Dictionary as having been introduced intg 
England in 1788, but it is recorded as having 
red flowers, hence we infer that they have got 
hold of the wrong plant. Our species is from 
two to four feet high, with a stout, very leafy 
stem; the leaves are ovate-lanceolate, pointed, 





rather erect, and of a pleasing glaucous green. 
The spike is few-flowered, but the flowers are 
much larger than in any exotic species, or va- 
riety, that we have seen, and of a very different 
appearance. The three outer divisions of the 
corolla are long, narrow, and bent downwards, 
the three inner ones very broad, thin, and 
wavy; the delicate texture of these divisions 
and their peculiar waved or crimped margins 
give a pleasing appearance to the flower, and 
one that is exceedingly difficult to reproduce 
in an engraving; the flowers are three to four 
inches long, and of the most: delicate lemon- 
yellow, open at evening, lasting in perfection 
only about a day. Though the finest named 
varieties, with their tall stems and brilliant 
flowers, were growing in all their stateliness 
near at hand, this little native of the Florida 
swamps gave us more pleasure last summer than 
all the rest: Like some other Cannas, this has 
a long, comparatively thin root-stock, and on 
this account will require more care in keeping 
during winter than those which form a large 
thick tuber; this, if dried off like the others, 
would be quite likely to shrivel up and lose its 
vitality, a trouble which may be obviated by 
keeping the roots in a dry cellar covered with 
dry sand, or they may be potted and kept in 
a cool greenhouse at rest during the winter. 
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Is the Fruit Changed by Foreign Pollen? 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 

At this season, when apples of different variety 
from the tree that bore them, or of two sorts on 
different sides of the same apple, are brought in, it 
is natural that the discussion of the cause and ori- 
gin of such freaks should revive, and run the custo- 
mary rounds of the papers. You ask whether there 
is any new evidence that pollen may act immedi- 
ately on the fruit of the fertilized flower so as to 
7 to it, as well as to faieest wa embryo, its 

specific character. Inmeply, I would say that 
the only recent cnn T know of that really 
throws any more ¢ upon this enrious subject, is 

1 experiment by mowicz, a Russian botanist. 
a crossed two Lilies, which differ more in the form 

s than in anything else,;{the common 

Lily and Lilium Davuricum), and the 

airy of the one developed directly into a pod 

of the shape of the other. This change of shape, 
so caused, seems to me even more extraordinary 
than the change of quality or texture, such as takes 


place in es and melons. .I should think that 
the fact action of pollen, wholly improbable, 
as it seemed to be, particularly to scientific men, is 


now pretty well established. But what rather sur- 
prised me, on ‘looking up the subject, was, that all 
this had been made out very longago. This ought 
“not to excite surpise, for our ancestors were quite 
as sharp-sighted as we are, and if this kind of thing 
occurs now-a-days, it must have occurred 
in former days as well. It is said that 
Theophrastus and Pliny allude to it, but 
I cannot look up that matter now. In the 
case of apples, good’ old Peter Collinson, 
the correspondent of Franklin and John 
Bartram and Linneus, brought some to 
the notice of the Royal Society in 1745, 
and there is a communication in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of that year ‘‘con- 
cerning the effect which the farina of the 
blossoms ot the different sorts of apple 


trees had é fruit of a neighboring 
tree.” Mr. , the’author of the com- 
munication, * Pent. to Mr. Peter Collin- 


son some Russetings, changed by the farina of 
a next neighbor, whose name he wanted skill to 
know, but could only say, that the Russeting had 
acquired his face and faplexion. Mr. Collinson 
then produced samples of the apples, an 
untainted Russetingya Russeting changed in com- 
plexion which grew among a great cluster of unal- 
tered brethren,.and some apples of the other tree 
which had caused the change in the Russetings, 
and whose fruit had in return received a rough coat 
from the Russetings.”” 

It is curious to notice that, when this subject 
came up in England fifty years ago, illustrated by 
new cases, both in fruits and the coats of seeds, 
(such as pears), Mr. Knight, the prince of vegeta- 
ble physiologists of his day, took against the idea 
that the pollen had anything to do with it. As the 
upshot of his own observations in making ‘“ some 
thousand ’’ experiments with pollen, in which he 
found no such changes, he coneluded: ‘I there- 
fore conceive myself fully qualified to decide that 
_ fm the deviations of the fruits mentioned from their 
Ordinary character, the operation of the pollen of 
another variety was not the disturbing cause.” 
Soon after he took the same ground in respect to 
the coat of seeds, Nevertheless sufficient positive 
testimony has in both cases overborne the negative, 
but there is no indication that Knight was ever 
convinced by it. At the start he was prepossessed 
by another theory. He liad already published an 
* account of a branch of a yellow Magnum Bonum 
Plum that bore red fruit ; but, though it did this 
only for a single season, bearing yellow plums the 
next year, Knight still clung to the view he was com- 
mitted to, i. e. that it was a.case of ‘‘ bud variation.”’ 
* aomere is something curious in the case of these 

of two sorts. Ina strongly marked case 

1 I examined, a Spitzenberg apple was russet 

The flower, of course, had five stig- 

mas. ‘Iftwo or three of these were acted upon by 
qanied pollen, and the others by their own pollen; 
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the strongly-marked difference of coloration should 
have divided the apple unequally, one would think. 
But exactly one-half was red and unchanged Spitz- 
enberg, and the other Russet. I believe this is 
often the case. 

It has lately been attempted to explain such ap- 
ples on the principle of reversion. This has been 
suggested as a more probable cause than the action 
of pollen. But that assumes that the Russet has 
Spitzenberg blood in it, or vice-versa, which is 
gratuitous and most unlikely. The other explana- 
tion assumes nothing except what is known to 
take place in strictly parallel cases. 
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Subsoiling in Market Gardens. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_—@— 


In all our grounds devoted to market gardening, 
I made it an unvarying rule every alternate year, to 


| let the subsoil plow follow in the wake of the sur- 


face plow, thus stirring up the soil on an-average 
18 inches deep. Common as is the use of the 
subsoil plow, yet, no doubt, thousands of your 
readers have never seen one in use, and may have 
vague notions of its manner of working, many 
supposing that it turns up or turns over the sub- 
soil. By looking at the implement, it will be seen 
that itis simply a shoe fitted toa strong shaft about 
16 inches in length, this is entered in the furrow 
made by the common plow, as deep as possible, 





SUBSOIL PLOW. ¢ 


usually down to the beam. In stiff soils, the 
subsoil is often clay, and it requires a pair of 
heavy oxen or horses for the work, if the subsoil 
is strong, oxen are preferable to horses. The 
longer our practice in working the soil, the more 
important do'we find this much neglected opera- 
tion of subsoiling. Often large sums are spent 
in laying drains that in a few years become inopera- 
tive for want of subsoiling. All my grounds here 
are overlaying a blue clay subsoil, and are drained 
with tiles, 20 feet apart, and from 3 to 4 feet deep. 
Yet without the use of the subsoil plow, to stir 
this compact subsoil of clay, so as to allow the 
water to pass through it freely, the drains would 
not have half their value. We took advantage of 
the past fine dry fall, and gave all our vacant 
grounds a thorough plowing, following with the 
subsoiler, so that they were stirred to at least 20 
inches deep. A few days after finishing, we had 
twelve hours of continuous rain, which was quick- 
ly absorbed by the deeply stirred soil, and taken 
off by the drains ; but on looking at a part of one 
field, I observed that nearly a third of it was 
covered with pools of water in the tracks left by 
horses’ feet, and on searching for the cause, found 
out that something about the subsoil plow had 
broken, and the work was finished up by the com- 
mon plow only—stirring 8 inches deep, instead of 
20. In consequence the water lodged on the com- 
pacted upper stratum of the subsoil, where it 
would take days to find its way down to the drains. 
The great trouble with most farmers and gardeners, 
is that the use of the subsoil plow necessitates an 
extra team, a convenience that it is often impossi- 
ble to hire, and in consequence many who are well 
aware of its importance, have to do without using 
it. But where neighbors are near, it would be a 
mutual advantage to exchange the use of teams, 
rather than to do without the benefits of the sub- 
soiler. Where furrows are long, the same team 
may work both the surface and subsoil plows, by 














losing a minute or two to unhitch and hitch. [ 
am so convinced of the value of this deep 
stirring of the soil, that I believe if in all heavy, 
deep lands, the use of the subsoil plow could be 
made universal, stirring down to the depth of 18 or 
20 inches, twenty per cent would be added to the 
value of the crop throughout the entire cultivated 
area. If on drained land, the use of the subsoil 
plow is advantageous, it is even more so on land 
that is not drained, the point in either case, being 
to break or stir the compacted subsoil as deeply 
as possible, so that water will pass off rapidly, 
and at the same time make a medium in which 
the roots of plants will strike deep, thus sus- 
taining the crops in dry weather, which would be 
destroyed or injured by shallow plowing. 


, 





Some New Uses of Old Tools, 
BY J. B. ROOT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


—e—_ 


I have tested new patented implements for til- 
ling the soil, as they have been introduced, and I 
have found many of them valuable, yet I have been 
most pleased with some new uses for the old ones, 
and some home-made ones, which must certainly 
commend themselves, as they involve little or no 
expense, and can be tried on a small scale, until 
their utility is established. 

The Harrow, 
besides being an excellent tool for fining the soil, 
and fitting it for the crop, is equally good for tilling 
it. With no other implement can we so cheaply 
and quickly kill the weeds, if we only begin in 
time. Long before we heard of the Thomas Smooth- 
ing Harrow, (which is indeed an excellent imple- 
ment,) I could from my own fields see at least a 
dozen farmers at once, off on the rolling prairies, 
working their corn with the common square harrow, 
drawn diagonally. In planting large breadths, the 
weed seeds in that first planted are sprouted by the 
time the last is finished, so that our usual method 
has been to plant the seed at least two inches deep, 
and as soon as the teams are through planting, to 
hitch them to the harrows, and begin working the 
first portions, hills and all, and continue this, until 
the rows can be easily followed. The many teeth 
of the harrow destroy the newly germinated weed- 
plants as thoroughly in the hill as in the row, while 
the deeply rooted corn-sprout, from its spindle 
shape, slips to one side or the other of the teeth, 
and is not only not injured, but is greatly benefited 
by the breaking of the crust, and the loosening and 
aérating of the soil. In this way the crop is kept 


clean, until it is so large that the cultivator can 
with safety throw soil into the hill, and keep the 
until it is laid aside. 


In 


crop free from weeds, 

















‘“THE PLANKER,”’ 


fact, the harrow is quite as important to the corn 
crop, as is the cultivator, and the secret of large 
crops yearly on the same land in the West, lies 
quite as much in the early and constant tillage 
with one or the other of these implements, as in 
fertility of the soil. In like manner the harrow is 
put upon the potato crop soon after planting, and 
again just as it is coming up, so that the crop is 
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clean, until the double shovel-plow gets into it, and 
begins hilling. It is only occasionally that a sprout 
is broken off, and that soon throws up a new shoot. 
In fact, upon any deep-rooting crop, the number of 
injured plants is much less than would be sup- 
posed. Accidentally I learned to use the harrow 
broadcast even on melons, cucumbers, and other 
vines. Having seta green Scandinavian to harrow- 
ing between the rows of melons, after a driving 
shower had formed a crust, I was surprised upon 
my return to him an hour later, to find him work- 
ing the hills as well as the spaces. But while hur- 
rying over the field to speak to him, I could find 
but rarely a plant injured, and in consequence al- 
lowed him to continue. Since then I have some 
seasons harrowed as much as fifty acres of vines in 
this way, and found that upon deep plantings, just 
as the seed is sprouting, it is quite as beneficial as 
to corn; it cleans the crops, loosens the surface, 
saves expense in tillage, and does not injure the 
stand on a crop, in which seed was planted freely. 
This looks to be a radical method, and no one 
should try it largely at first, however well it may 
succeed with me. I mention it in hopes it may 
suggest some other crops, upon which it may be 
found profitable to use this good old implement. 
Harrow-toothed Oultivator. 

The harrow-toothed, spreading cultivator, as de- 
scribed by Henderson, is an excellent similar im- 
plement, cheap, and always desirable for shallow 
tillage, while plants and weeds are small. It is 
greatly improved in its “‘ grip,” if the points of the 
teeth be flattened, and bent forward. 

For tillage purposes the best-sized harrow teeth 
are 94 inches long and § square, projecting 4% 
inches below and 24 above the frame. When set 
this depth, the back of the harrow, especially on 
land full of trash and long manure, or very lumpy, 
is often quite as serviceable, as the front or points. 
But for lumpy lands, and for smoothing all soils 
after the harrow, for fine seeds, or even field crops, 
one of the most serviceable and inexpensive tools is 

‘The Planker,’”’ 

as we call it, for want of a better name, it being 

lighter and cheaper than the clod-crusher. For one 

horse it is made eight feet long, and for two it is 

twelve to sixteen. It 
consists of two heavy 
planks, side by side, 
fastened together by 
six-inch boards, nailed 
on as cleats at an angle 
of 45 degrees, so that 
they meet in front of 
the center. At this point 
they are firmly nailed 
er bolted together, and 
a hole made for the 
clevis, by which the 7 
horse is attached. The : 








considerable is to be thrown under the plants, the 
shield is raised in proportion. By the help of this 
we can run, without danger of injury, very close to 
even smali garden drill plants, like mangels, ruta- 
bagas, carrots, ete. We use it most largely with 
the common double-shovel corn-plow of the West, 
(by the way one of the most serviceable tools un- 
trammeled by patents,) but it can easily be adapted 
to any cultivator. 

None of these implemente are patented, and if 
used with a little ingenuity, will answer in better 
stead than many expensive patented implements, 
as I have learned to my cost. 


a 
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Notes from the Pines. 


— 


Autumn rains have been such a matter of course, 
that we have not appreciated their importance, but 
I think that in no summer’s drouth have I ever so 
earnestly wished for rain, as in the dry days of 
October and November, just passed. Upon No- 
vember, 23d, we had the first important rain for 
months.- The old saying, that ‘‘ winter will not set 
in until the swamps are filled,” recognises a fact 
that we had seriously impressed upon us in the 
winter of 1872-73, that plants suffer as much from 
a dry winter, as from an excessively cold one. A 
nurseryman in Georgia, who sent. me a few trees, 
wrote that the ground was so dry, that he could 
only get the plants up by the use of a pick and by 
watering. And so it seems to have been all over 
the country, and unless we have abundant rain 
before winter sets in, our evergreen growers will 
have a sorry story to tell next spring....It may be 
regarded as one of the certainties in horticulture, 
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line of draft elevates 
the front edge of this, 
so that it glides upon the lumps, and the 
rolling motion given them, together with the 
weight of the driver, who stands on the back edge, 
thoroughly fines the soil, and leaves a compact, 
smooth surface, in excellent condition to receive 
the garden drill. On our Western soil, free from 
large stones, by the use of this we have little occa- 
sion for a rake, even for our finest garden crops, 
except in spots where manure or trash have gath- 
ered. If one working of the soil is not sufficient, 
we again harrow and “ plank.” 

Upon corn and other tilled field crops, it leaves 
the ground in excellent condition, to receive the 
most benefit from the use of the harrow, or any 
tillage implement, and to show very plainly the 
traces of the marker. Total cost, 40 to 60 cents. 

The Cultivator Shield. 

When working close to hills or plants, a sheet- 
iron shield, attacked to the cultivator, is a most 
admirable help. This is made 4 to 6 inches wide 
and 15 inches long, with rounding lower front edge, 
and by an iron staff is bolted to the side of the 
beam, running nearest to the row, and by it can be 
raised or lowered. If no soil is to be thrown to 








the plants, it is let down to the ground, if little or 





SECTION OF GREENHOUSE AND EXTENSION, 


that no greenhouse is ever large enough, that is, an 
amateur’s greenhouse. I find it so myself, and I 
judge from the number of friends who complain of 
having more plants than they can make room for, 
that the experience is general. It is easy to accu- 
mulate plants, but 


Enlarging a Greenhouse, 
is a matter which often presents other difficulties 
besides that of paying the bills. If one’s house, as 
is the case with mine, was built to fit a particular 
place, it is difficult to enlarge it. The house is a 
wide lean-to, with a curvilinear roof. It is 11 feet 
wide, and the front to the eaves trough, is 5 feet 3 
inches high. The only possible way to get more 
room, was to extend in front. This has been done, 
and I am so well pleased with the result, that I 
give a diagram, thinking that it may be of use to 
others who would like to enlarge in a similar 
manner. The main house, with its two benches, is 
shown in section at the right of the plan. The 
addition is about 6 feet wide on the ground. ‘Its 
front wall, at the extreme left of the diagram, is 
18 inches high, from this starts the roof, and meets 
the other house directly under the eaves trough. 
The roof is fixed, but has four ventilators of three 


panes each, arranged to lift from within. In order 
to gain head room, the path, 2 feet wide, is exca- 
vated, and the bench consists of the unmoved 
earth, planked up in front, and then cemented 
over the surface.. The roof of this addition has a 
water conductor, and is furnished with a set of 
light shutters, which may be put on when the 
weather is unusually severe. In the front wall of 
the main house, and opposite the water pipes, are 
four openings, 12x18 inches, elosed by sliding 
shutters. By opening these, and by lifting the 
front sashes of the main house, heat may be let 
into the addition whenever necessary, I have not 
tried it, but I think my heating apparatus is suffi- 
cient to heat both houses, if desired. It is very 
difficult to keep a varied collection in a single 
house ; even if we omit the proper stove plants, the 
temperature required for the blooming of most 
greenhouse plants, is greater than is needed by 
many things, and did it not give me over one half 
more room, I should value the addition as furnish- 
ing a cool house for roses, azaleas, ferns, and other 
plants. It is a great comfort to have a thing done 
just as you want it, and I will give Mr. Hand, 
of Jersey City, the credit of having made an ex- 
cellent job. I only ‘made a rough sketch upon 
paper, detailing exactly what was to be done, and 
did not bother myself any more about it....I 
wonder if the 

Japan Quince, or Pyrus Japonica, 
fruited as freely everywhere as it did with me. 
Even small bushes were fairly loaded with the 
fruit. This quince has a very pleasant fragrance, 
and this has been regarded as the sum of its good 
qualities, but a friend showed me a sample of jelly 
made from it, which was handsome to the eye and 
pleasant to the taste, saving that the acid was ex- 
ceedingly sharp. 

The Cultivation of Native Plants 
has for some years been .a hobby of mine, and I 
have several times alluded to it in these ‘‘ Notes.” 
The collection has increased to such an extent that, 
while I do not neglect the exotics, I find the ter- 
ritory devoted to the native Americans each year 
extending its borders. To meet the requirements 
of certain species that are fastidious about their 
locality, we have made a new rock-work for the 
mountaineers, and by the aid of peat have prepared 
a ground for the “ bog-trotters,” and now the only 
lack is a pond for aquatics, which must be ac- 
complished somehow, though I do not yet see my 
way to that. One pleasant thing about the matter 
is that my mention of bringing’native plants into 
the garden has brought out the fact that there are 
anumber of others, in different parts of the country, 
who are engaged in the same thing, an@ “‘ The 
Pines’ received contributions from these, for which 
it returned an equivalent, and is ready to reciprocate 
similar favors from all lovers of native plants, 
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The Mystic Apple. 


BY WILLIAM CLIFT. 


This beautiful fall apple, illustrated in our pres- 
ent issue, originated in the Mystic Valley, and very 
appropriately bears its name, It was taken as a 
seed. . the farm of Alden Fish, about the 
year 1837, and was planted in the garden now occu- 
pied by Asa Fish, by James D. Fish, now of New 
York. The tree, though a vigorous grower, was 
rather late in coming into bearing, and did not 
yield much fruit until 1856. Since then it has 
borne large crops in the even years, with few or 
none in the odd years. It had 30 bushels this year. 
The illustration is from a specimen of medium 
size. The fruit is medium to full medium, oblong, 
regular; surface smooth, shaded red on yellow, 
with irregular and broken stripes of red; russet 
dots distinct; basin medium, regular or slightly 
pl 3 eye long, small, and closed; cavity acute, 
regular; stem long, and slender;_ core, large, regu- 
lar, oval, closed, clasping ; seeds numerous, plump, 
brown; flesh, white, slightly suffused with red 
near the core in some specimens, fine grained, ten- 
der and juicy; flavor, sub-acid, sprightly, and’ re- 








freshing; quality best; use, dessert, kitchen, mar- 
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ket ; season, October and November. This apple is ture, having a bright orange rind, which, when 


. highly approved by the pomologists who have seen 
and tested it. It is not in the hands of any nursery- 
man, and has never been sent out.— (Our associate 
sent us some specimens of the Mystic Apple 
at the time he sent his article, and while we had 
every confidence in 
his aecuracy in such 
matters, we felt re- 
luctant to add to the 
already too extend- 
ed catalogue of ap- 
ples, if therewasthe . 
least chance of this 
being already known 
to pomologists, 
and suggested that 
this be sent to Mr. 
Downing. Although 
the fruit was past its 
best condition, spe- 
cimens were sent to ; 
Mr. D., withthesug- = / 





gestion that itmight /,— 
beoneoftheapples (/ {7 
called Fall Pearmain. 


Mr. D. writes: ‘It 
is no Fall Pearmain 
that I am acquaint- 
ed with, neither 
do I recognize it as 
any apple that I have 
ever before seen.’’ 
—This, with the 
very direct history 
of. the. tree given 
above, would seem 
to be conclusive 
evidence that the 
Mystic may claim to be regarded as a new, and 

we may add, an excellent variety.—Eb. | 

The Kum-Quat. °. 
neem 

The recent fruiting of the Kum-Quat in England 
has awakened a new interest in the fruit, and it is 
figured in the Gardener’s Chronicle, and the Florist 
and Pomologist. The Kum-Quat is a small species 
of orange, Citrus Japonica, which is found in both 
Japan and China; it was figured and described in 
the last century by Thunberg, but it was not known 
in cultivation until 1842, when Mr. Fortune intro- 
duced it into England, and it was cultivated at 
Chiswick. Later it has been successfully fruited, 
and is likely to become a popular plant. In China 
the Kum-Quat is grown as a shrub about 6 feet 
high, but trained to the back wall of a greenhouse, 
it has in England reached the hight of 15 feet. The 
plant resembles a dwarf orange tree, but with small- 
er and thinner leaves ; it flowers very freely, and is 
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scraped, gives off a highly agreeable perfume. 
Within there are five cells, filled with an exceed- 
ingly acid pulp. The fruit, picked with its leaves 
attached, makes a beautiful ornament for the des- 
sert, and when preserved with sugar, forms a sweet- 


THE KUM-QUAT.—( Citrus Japonica.) 


meat which is highly esteemed. According to Mr. 
Fortune the Kum-Quat grows in the greatest per- 
fection in a portion of China, so cold that the 
orange will not thrive, and that in the orange-region 
of southern China the Kum-Quat does not succeed. 
The Chinese grow it in pots, but it does better in 
the open ground. The plant requires a warm sum- 
mer to ripen its wood, and a dry winter, and it 
would no doubt prove hardy in many localities in 
our Middle States, as in China it endures a cold of 
below 20°. It being an ornamental plant in both 
flower and fruit, and useful as well, it is hoped that 
our nurserymen will introduce it; we think there 
are some plants in private hands, but it is not 
yetin thetrade. The Kum-Quat will not graft upon 
the orange; the proper stock is Citrus trifoliata, a 
small hardy species, which propagates from cuttings. 
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Ornamental Peach Trees. 
——\_o—_ 

It is not long ago that the double-flowered peach 
was the only ornamental variety offered by nur- 
serymen, but now there are several which are 
worthy of attention. The rapid growth of the 
peach, makes the ornamental kinds valuable for 
new places, where an immediate effect is desired, 
and as they are easily multiplied by budding upon 
common stocks, an old tree can be cut out without 
regret, when it becomes so Jarge as to be in the 
way of more permanent trees, Of the double 
sorts of large growth, there are now several, the 
common, with the ordinary rose-colored flowers, 
the white, like a little camellia, and the crimson. 
Besides these there is the Carnation-flowered, with 
striped petals, and the Various-flowered (versicola), 
which has white, red, and variegated blossoms all 
intermingled upon the same tree. The weeping 
peach, which, among other trees, serves to perpetu- 
ate the memory of good William Ried, is a striking 
form, with pendulous or ‘‘ weeping” branches. 
Quite the opposite of this, is the Pyramidal Peach, 
which originated in the nurseries of P. J. Berck- 
mans, Augusta, Ga., who, by the way, has the great- 


_ est variety of ornamental forms of the peach, that 


we have seen anywhere. In this every branch takes 
an upright direction, and gives the tree much the 








appearance of a Lombardy popiar, Though this | 
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remarkable form originated in a Southern State, it 
passed the winter upon our place near New York 
City, without losing a bud—a most striking variety. 
The Purple-leaved Peach has been written up and 
down by various writers. Fortwo months or more 
in spring and early summer, its foliage is of a rich 
purple color. As the 
growth is completed, 
and the leaves begin 
to ripen, they then 
turn green. Still 
we regard it as a 
. useful variety. Our 
specimen bore quite 
a crop of worthless 
fruit. The dwarf 
varieties, the Italian 
and Van Buren’s, 
have been so much 
advertised, that 
they should be well 
known; itis of little 
use to recommend 
these for fruit. They 
are interesting on 
account of their very 
dwarf habit, but if 
‘ they bear any fruit, 
it is to be regarded 
* a8 more ornamental 


than useful. The 
most remarkable 
dwarf peach trees 


_ we have ever seen, 
= were at Mr. Berck- 
< mans’, raised from 
seed from Australia, 
they are so dwarf, 
that the others 
known as dwarfs, are giants beside them; they are 
double flowered, and are said to bear good fruit in 
Australia. A horticultural friend in France, sends 
us some stones of a new variety, now attracting 
much attention there, the Yellow-barked Peach, 
(Pecher & écorce jaune) which is very ornamental in 
winter, on account of the rich yellow color of its 
bark. It bears a good, late, freestone fruit, and 
reproduces itself true from the seed—a rather 
unusual thing with variegated trees. The Flat 
Peach, the Peen-to of the Chinese, which has its 
fruit so flattened, that it is much broader than long, 
will probably not succeed in the open air in this 
country, as it blooms so early that its flowers are 
injured by frost, even in Georgia. For those who 
grow fruit under glass, this variety is of great in- 
terest. The neglect with which fruiting peach 
trees are treated, seems to fall to the lot of the 
ornamental varieties, and we rarely see a double 
flowered tree that has not a sprawling head. If 
they were properly pruned, by shortening in the 
branches by at least a third, their appearance while 





SECTION OF MYSTIC APPLE, 


in flower, and during the long period they are 
out of flower, would be greatly improved. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


13" (For other Household Items, see “Basket” pages). 





A Speaking-Tube Call. 


eS 
Most modern houses are furnished with speak- 
ing-tubes, by means of which communication is had 
between different stories. In a large house they 
are of great use, as they save many steps, and in 
shops and manufactories of much size they are 
generally adopted, the cost being as nothing com- 
pared with their convenience. The mouth-piece is 
usually arranged with a whistle, to call attention ; 
the person called turns the whistle out of the way, 
and puts his or her ear to the tube to listen to the 
message, and when the tube is left, the whistle 
springs back to its place. A tube of this kind runs 
from the ground floor of our office to the printers’ 
room in the 6th story, and being in very frequent 
use, there has been much annoyance caused by the 
whistling mouth-pieces, which would get so out of 
order that they needed frequent renewal or repair. 
One of our associates, being out of patience with 
the complicated contrivance of springs and handles, 
substituted for ita very simple one, which is shown 
in the engraving. It is only a large cork witha 





SPEAKING-TUBE WHISTLE. 
. 


hole through it, and at the larger enda toy tin- 
whistle is cemented ; this is made fast by a string, 
so that it may not get misplaced. When the whistle 
gives a call, the one who answers takes out the 
cork, hears and replies, and then replaces it. The 
whole affair cost 2 cents, and has already been in 
use longer than one or two of the dollar ones would 
have lasted. 


Uses for Old Fruit Cans. 


Canned fruits and vegetables are now put up on 
the large scale at such cheap rates, that many 
families prefer to purchase such articles to putting 
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them up themselves, and there are but few who do 
not have more or less cans during the year. The 
old cans seem to be too good to throw away, and as 
there is no 
sale for them 
they accu- 
mulate, as 
but few are 
found useful 
in the kitch- 
en or work- 
shop. Those 
who are handy in the use of the soldering iron 
—and every farmer should learn how to tinker 
—will find various uses for the old cans, and need 





Fig. 4. 





Fig. 5. 








no advice. A friend, who is ingenious in such 
matters, has given us sketches of various articles, 
which may be made from the cans without the use 
of the soldering iron, which are here presented. A 
can, after it is emptied, (fig. 1,) should be washed 
at once, and dried, otherwise it will be difficult to 
clean. If the tin be wanted, set the can upon the 
stove until the solder melts, strike off the top and 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 
bottom, and flatten out the piece which formed the 
sides. The tin is very thin, but sufficiently strong 
for many uses. It may be cutwith ordinary shears, 
and be punched with an awl, or a nail 
filed to a point, if no regular punch is at 
hand. Strips of tin are‘useful to cover 
mouse and rat-holes, and various other 
purposes. By the exercise of a little 
care, it is easy to unsolder the top or 
bottom of a can, and leave the rest en- 
tire. Take off the top of the can, punch 
holes on opposite sides near the rim, put 
in a wire bail, and you have a little bucket 
as in fig. 2, which may serve for a paint pot, to 
keep nails in, or for numerous other uses. Take 
off the top, cut the proper shape, and fasten on a 
handle by means of a screw through a hole in the 
bottom, and a useful scoop (fig. 3) may 
be made. A number of these will be 
welcome to every housekeeper. A sauce- 
pan for small messes may be made by 
cutting down a can, leaving a strip to be 
bent at right angles, as in fig. 4. If the 
strip for the handle be left wide enough 
to bend around a stick, it will be much 
stronger. A can from which the cover 
is removed, has two or three large teeth 
cut in its margin, and then fastened to 
the end of a staff (fig. 5); it thus forms 
a fruit-picker, to reach out of the 
Way specimens, and is quite as service- 
able as more complicated ones. A coarse grater 
for crackers, dry bread, horseradish, and the like, 
may be made with a piece of the tin tacked toa 
bit of board, as in fig. 6; the holes in the grater are 
best if made with a triangular punch, which may 
be filed up from a nail, or made of an old three- 
cornered file. Muffin and cake-rings (fig. 7) are 
readily formed from strips of the tin bent into the 
desired shape, and held by a rivet, or bending the 
ends so as to interlock. Our friend suggests that 
by cutting out a piece from the side of a can and 
putting in a bit of stove mica, as in fig. 8, a lantern 
may be made, but this is a little more complicated 
than the rest of his suggestions. There are several 
horticultural uses of these cans, which have been 
in former volumes mentioned in their proper de- 
partment, but that they may be used in the absence 
of flower-pots, (fig. 9,) will readily suggest itself. 
The principal objection to their use is the fact that 
they are not porous, and there is danger of injuring 
the plants by keeping their reots too wet. If one 
puts in plenty of broken crocks, oyster-shells, or 
cinders, and over this a little moss before putting 
in the earth, and then watches the plant, as every 
lover of flowers should, there need be no danger 
on this score—but in growing plants in glazed pots, 
cans, Or any non-porous thing, beware of too much 
water. The cans may be painted, and no doubt 
some ingenious persons will contrive a way to orna- 
ment them. A plant should be so well grown that 
no one will care to notice what kind of a pot it is in. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—o—. 
Judging Parents by their Children. 

We “‘live and learn ”’; and one thing that teach- 
able people learn by experience, is to be charitable 
in their judgment of others. Before any of our 
children are a dozen years old, we begin to speak 
wildly of other persons’ failures in bringing up 








their children ; for we discover that our influence 
for good over our children is counteracted in a 
large degree, by the influence of other people, and 
that our own example before our children, is far 
from being as good as we wish. Children’s man- © 
ners are not formed wholly upon the parental 
model, unless they are restricted almost entirely to 
parental society—a thing nearly impossible, as a 
general thing, and hardly to be desired. 

If there are no neighbors and playmates, there 
are probably grandparents, and uncles and aunts, 
all helping to educate the little ones by their 
example, right or wrong. A year and a half ago 
one of our children was two years old. She had 
then a very pretty habit of saying ‘“‘hank 00,” or 
‘hank oo ma’am,” for every gift or favor, even 
for the pin she asked for dolly’s toilet, or for play- 
things picked up when dropped. She did this 
without prompting, and without special instruction 
at any time. Even when she waked in the night 
and asked for water, she was not too sleepy to 
murmer her thanks. After a few months of daily 
association with children who lived near us, she 
had lost this habit, and gained some other modes 
of speech not quite so lovely. About that time I 
heard her speaking of one of her parents—in lov- 
ing tones to be sure—as “an old fool.” 

I like to have the children play out of doors a 
great deal, and play hard, running and shouting 
as much as they please, if they do not disturb 
reasonable people. Some persons are so unreason- 
able, or so selfish, that they would never allow 
children to be as noisy and as active in their play, 
as their healthful development demands. But I 
see, again and again, that half a day’s free associa- 
tion with the boys of his own age, very perceptibly 
affects the manners of my little boy. He comes in 
so saturated with the impudence and domineering 
ways that prevail among his playmates, that before 
he thinks what he is about, he is acting the same 
manners at home. Worse than that, his manners, 
brought in from the play ground, are copied more 
or less by the younger ones. How powerless a 
mother sometimes feels against these influences, 
that come pressing into the home circle from the 
outside, as she sits perhaps with a teething babe at 
her breast, and with other little ones crying about 
their cut or burnt fingers, or begging for some help 
in their plays. 

I do not suppose that all the evil. influences, 
against which we have to contend;‘come from out- 
side the family, for I see how imperfect in culture 
most of us parents are. But society outside the 
home circle—in the school, on the. play-ground, 
along the street, at church, at Sunday-school— 
modifies more or less the education of our children. 

Over-Socks. 

There is nothing more convenient to pull on 
hastily over the feet and ankles, when going out 
into the cold, than knitted over-socks, It takes 
more time to arrange leg- 
gins and arctic over-shoes 
properly, and many times 
they are left off because 
one is in too much haste 
to put them on, when 
some such protection is 
really needed. Ihave here 
a pair of. strong home- 
knit socks fora child of 
five or six years. They 
are -knit of coarse grey 
yarn, striped in three 
places on the leg with 
scarlet — three rows of 
scarlet at each stripe, each 
row made by knitting 
three times around, with 
two ‘times around” of 
grey between the red rows. 
They are seamed all of the way, and shaped to the 
foot, which is knit first. Cast on one hundred and 
twenty six single stitches, or forty two on each 
needle. Knit around, seaming one stitch and 
knitting two plain, until you have knit from an 
inch and a half to two inches. If you wish to 
have the socks sew together under the sole, knit 
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fully two inches before beginning to narrow, but 
this seems to me unnecessary, as a strong cloth 
sole is needed anyhow, and the time and yarn may 
as well be saved for something else. 

The sock I have before me, has a plain ‘strip of 
three stitches, running straight up from toe to 
ankle upon the top of the foot, on each side of 
which the narrowing is done—made in fact, by 
such narrowing. To begin this strip, or to begin 
narrowing ; narrow once, then knit two stitches 
plain, and take off another stitch without knitting 
it, knit the next stitch plain, and slip (with the aid 
of your needle) the unknit stitch over it, and go 
on knitting around as before.. To old knitters it 
would be enough to say simply—narrow, knit two 
stitches (or more if you wish a wider strip on the 
top of the foot), slip and bind once, and knit 
around as before. Do this every time around at 
the same place, till the sock is small enough for 
the leg. This sock has twenty seven stitches on 
each of the three needles in the leg, or eighty one 
around it. The leg is about ten inches long. 

“To knit over-socks of different sizes, you have 
only to vary the number of stitches according to 
the size wished, and according to the fineness of 
your yarn. The coarser the yarn the fewer 
stitches required. Soles of leather or buckskin 
are best, but thick cloth is generally used. 

Baby’s Winter Clothes. 

I should like some winter boots for baby, knit in 
the fashion described above, of warm double zephyr, 
and soled and fixed with soft warm cloth, to wear 
over his long-legged white wool stockings. The 
worsted boots he now wears, are not so warm or 
so. strong. as these would be. I think that a baby 
over four-months old, ought to have its feet and 
legs so warmly dressed, that it can kick them 
about free from its entangling skirts, without 
exposure to cold. I do not keep my babies in 
long clothes after they are six months old. Indeed, 

its first long clothes are of 

such. moderate length, that 
they will almost do for short 
ones without alteration, by the 
time that they are~laid aside. 
Aside from the length, it is 
well that the clothing be made 
of more substantial materials 
for a baby of six months, if 
'; the weather is cool. Soft col- 
ered flannel for dresses, made 
just long enough to reach the 
toes, and made loose and as 
simple as possible. The plain 
gabrielle, not too full, seems 
most suitable. Over this I like 
pretty soft wool sacks, that 
can be washed, knitted or of flannel cloth, and 
white bi¥é for babies who drool or vomit. The 
sack may be cut away in front, so as to fasten 
under the bib with only one. button. A safety pin 
“the bib down, or a pretty cuff pin, if the 
it has one to spare ‘for the purpose. Or the 
rbe tied back under the sack, with strings 
the sides, near the bottom, and slipped 
openings in the sack under the arms. 

Of course, any mother who prefers, will put 
aprons on her baby instead of sacks and bibs, or she 
a or sack, and omit either one. I 
am think: ng aloud for myself, in part, as my next 
isiness after this manuscript is dispatched, is the 
ing of baby’s winter outfit, and we live in a 
cold climate. I want the little fellow clad so 
warmly, that he can be comfortable in his high 
chair, or baby-jumper, or crib playground, where 
sit alone half an hour or more at a time. 
s skin I will put a soft white flannel long- 
buttoned behind, and with a gored 
ie@ to. it by six buttons around 
t ; waist. To this waist will also 
the thick flannel knee-caps. I have never 
e the diaper drawers, except upon a few 
ons, as they seem to be merely orna- 
are too much trouble for every day 

ned giving protec- 
A. is needed, below the 
gs shall be long enough 






























to reach his diapers. At present they are pinned 
thereto with small safety pins, to prevent his kick- 
ing them off, but he has learned to tug at the 
worsted boots he wears over his stockings, till he 
pulls them off, and I must devise some means of 
keeping all these lower garments in place without 
ligatures, and without any restraint upon his most 
wholesome kicking propensity. Shall it be an 
elastic strap connecting with the waist, and button- 
ing to each pair of socks? Or will it he better to 
have the outer knitted boots button to the bottom 
of the knee-caps? In that case perhaps there 
should be a short piece of elastic strap at the top 
of each knee-cap. A ribbon drawn through the 
boot, and tied around the ankle, zot too tight, would 
perhaps be sufficient for the outer socks. Pretty 
soon, when the weather gets warmer, and the 
little fellow wants to stand on his feet, he must 
have the softest of shoes. Igivea figure showing the 
appearance of the completed knee-cap, which is so 
simple that any woman can easily construct the 
garments.. They are worn over the diaper, the 
pointed portion or straps running up, over the dia- 
per, to the buttons on the under waist. 
A Week’s Bill of Fare. 

I have just made out a bill of fare which is to 
serve our family for the ensuing week. It would 
not exactly suit any other family. I have not made 
it up as my ideal of the best possible, but of such 
materials as it will be most convenient for me to 
use in the coming week. Itis possible that I may 
obtain some fresh beef or mutton in the meantime, 
and then the programme will be altered. At pres- 
ent we have no fresh meat, and no immediate pros- 
pect of any. It is partly on this account that I 
give the bill here, as some housekeepers ‘‘do not 
know what in the world to get,’’ when they are ou* 
of fresh meat, unless they make a free use of pork. 

It may be well to explain that my family at pres- 
ent consists of two women, (the hired girl and my- 
self,) and four children. In providing for our daily 
wants, I try to remember that we need food to keep 
us warm, to give us strength for physical and 
for mental activity, to repair our daily waste, 
and to keep the children growing. Our tastes 
also must be taken into account. Nothing is 
said about supper, because this is usually omitted, 
breakfast being at 7i or 8 o’clock, and dinner at 14 
or 2 o’clock. If the little ones are hungry, they 
have only bread and milk at night ;\the hired girl 


-helps herself to what she likes; while I am gener- 


ally best suited, even while nursing a babe, to take 
no supper at all. In many families this is practiced 
on Sunday. At all our meals there is white yeast 
bread and butter upon the table, also milk. We eat 
bread and milk much more than bread and butter: 

Sunday.—Breakfast : oatmeal balls or gems, boil- 
ed potatoes, mackerel. Dinner: dried sweet corn, 
graham gems, crab-apple jelly, boiled chestnuts. 

Monday.—Breakfast : baked’ potatoes, milk and 
egg gravy, baked squash, cocoa. Dinner : pearl-bar- 
ley and onion stew, graham pudding, prune’ sauce. 

Tuesday.—Breakfast : mush balls, potatoes; cod- 
fish, Dinner: bean soup, apple sauce, (remember 
that there is always bread and butter and milk.) 

Wednesday.—Breakfast: johnny cake, steamed 
squash, potatoes, milk gravy. Dinner: split pea- 
soup, rice and raisin-pudding. 

Thursday.—Breakfast : graham gems, scrambled 
egg, potatoes, cocoa. Dinner : corn-meal mush and 
milk, baked apples, (the usual bread and butter.) 

Friday.—Breakfast: milk-toast, baked squash, 
baked potatoes. Dinner: boiled onions, warmed 
potatoes, raspberries. 

Saturday.—Breakfast: cabbage, graham gems, po- 
tatoes, egg gravy. Dinner: bean soup, oatmeal 
mush, raw apples. 

No other week in the year will have just the 
same bill of fare. Just now there ismore Hubbard 
squash, because I shal] be unable to keep them 
after the very severe cold weather comes on. 
Nothing is said about tea or coffee, because pater- 
familias is absent, nor always when he is here ; but 
either is very cheerfully prepared for any guest 
who likes them, ahd on such occasions I do not 
hesitate to take a little too. There will probably 
be no other week during the winter when there 








will not be one or two beef-soups for dinner, or 
beef in some shape almost every day. However, 
my own experience and my observation of the chil- 
dren’s health, leads me to believe that there i is no 
necessity for meat when there is good graham and 
oatmeal and milk, with butter or cream, Does any 
one observe the absence of pie and cake? Their 
absence is scarcely thought of here, but a total ab- 
stinence from the plainer varieties is not intended. 

The breakfast bills of fare that have been publish- 
ed so far in the Agficulturist, have generally given 
great variety, but they have no doubt been intend- 
ed for larger and more varied families than mine is 
at present. I am sometimes asked to say more 
about food for children. As my cooking is done 
mainly for children, perhaps this is sufficient. 

Barley and Onion Stew. 

Wash half a pint of pearl barley, and soak it over 
night or for two hours in warm water, boil it from . 
two to three hours in a good deal of water, filling 
up with boiling water as often as it thickens much, 
so that it will always preserve its soupy character. 
An hour before serving it, add four or five sliced 
onions, and soon after salt to taste. At the last 
add half a pint of cream or milk, and boil up to- 
gether. More milk and salt may be added, and the 
whole poured over slices of bread, if preferred. 
The *‘ croutons,” over which most of our soups are 
poured, are simply small slices of sweet light yeast 
bread, and these are always welcomed by the little 
folks. Gems are more crusty and not so spongy. 

Oatmeal Mash Made into Bread. 

Oatmeal mush is good and wholesome, but it is 
generally relished better in its secondary forms, as 
balls, griddle cakes, or gems. I have already told 
how the balls, (or mush-balls of any kind,) are made 
—simply by kneading the cold mush into a rather 
stiff dough with fine flour, with or without the ad- 
dition (and improvement) of a little cream or milk. 
These are shaped in balls or small biscuits, and 
baked in the oven. 

To make griddle cakes, soak cold oatmeal mush 
in sweet milk, and thicken to the proper con- 
sistency for griddle baking with fine flour—a rather 
stiff pancake batter. If you can not guess at this, 
try a little on the griddle. No bakjng powder is 
needed, but well-beaten eggs are an improvement, 
one or more, as you can afford. I put some musk 
soaking in milk and water, with some pieces of 
stale yeast bread, one night, thinking to make pan- 
cakes in the morning, but when morning came, I 
dreaded the smudge, and so stumbled upon our 
much-liked oatmeal gems, The mush and bread are 
mashed and stirred fine with a spoon, and then fine 
flour is stirred in until there is a batter about as 
stiff as you can wéll dip into the gem pans with a 
spoon. This is our favorite way of eating oatmeal 
at present, and the bread added is an improvement. 
Remember that the batter must be quite thick, as the 
oatmeal is already cooked and will not rise any more. 

Oatmeal has the name, among those who study 
into such matters, of being excellent food for both 
muscular and mental activity—very useful alike for 
student and laborer, and excellent, if thoroughly 
cooked; to te the growth of little folks. 

er \ ut Graham. 

At last we have what have long desired— 
graham meal of excellent quality, in which the 
bran is cut so fine that its appearance is scarcely 
noticed. It comes in sacks from St. Paul, where it 
is manufactured, and is called “‘graham four from 
granulated wheat.’ This flour, like the granulated 
wheat, (which is a very nice article of food, other- 
wise called “ graniolo,’’) seems to have the starchy 
portion of the wheat, or the fine flour, removed. 
It seems like very nice canaiile, but the bran is all 
there after all, I should think, but beautifully fine. 

To make gems with it for breakfast, we usually 
stir a thin batter of the granulated flour and water 
at night, and thicken this with fine flour in the 
morning, before putting it into our hot gem pans 
and hot oven. For persons who live mostly upon 
fine flour bread, it may be best to eat this flour as 
it comes, without the starchy portion, to restore 
the equilibrium, but I like best to make it with 
the addition of some fine flour, as we all prefer now 
to live more upon gems than upon yeast bread. 
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Abode Ball Covering. 


It requires considerable skill to cover a ball nicely, and 
when a boy is known to be handy at the job, his friends 
are quite sure to give him all the work of this kind that 
he wants. The old way was to make the covering like 
an orange rind, cut in quarters for peeling, and very good 
covers have been made in this way. The fault with this 





Fig. 1.—THE BALL COVERED. 


kind of a cover is that the seams all meet at one place, 
and the divisions all taper here to a point, so that this is 
the weak spot, and the place where the cover gives out 
first. The balls that are sold in the stores are covered in 
quite a different manner; there is no one point where 
the seams come together, and upon no part of the ball 
can any more seams be seen than in figure 1. The cover 
is made of two pieces of the shape shown in fig. 2. And 
when put together upon the ball, each rounded end fits 
into the hollow part of the other piece, as shown in the 


ln an aio 





Fig. 2.—COVERING FOR A BALL, 


upper part of fig. 2. Fora ball 24 inches diameter, the 
pieces are, through the line A, 64 inches long, and through 
the narrowest part, B, linch. A ball 2} inches through, 
will be about 7} inches round, and the length of one of 
these pieces, and the width through the narrow part of 
the other, make 7} inches. In making a cover for balls 
of other sizes, this rule must be observed—the length of 
one of the pieces and the width of the narrowest part of 
the other, should be equal to the circumference of the 
ball. Figure 2 gives the proper shape, and this for a 
larger ball, can be readily got at by trying with a paper 
pattern. The leather is put on damp, so that it will be 
tight when dry, and allowance should be made for this. 


mm @ tee ee 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


ApDDIE says they are “going to have a fair to make 
some money to pay for an organ” at her church ; and 
that she is a 
little bit of a 
girl, but she 
wishes she 
could make 
something for 
) it. Well, Ad- 
die, suppose 
you begin by 
making some 
match - scrap- 
ers; they will 
be very use- 
ful, if the 
Bridgets in 
your village 
scratch the 
walls with 
matches as oursdo. Get two or three sheets of black 
sand-paper, (or emery paper,) at the hardware store, and 
one sheet of gilt paper, at the stationer’s. Cut your 








Fig. 1.—PIN-CUSHION. 


po -paper lake pieces about a inches long by Paes, 
inches wide. Stick each of these, with flour paste, on to 
a pieee of cardboard the same size; then bind the edges 
with strips of 
gilt paper. Now 
make a cord by 
twisting together 
some worsted, 
(red and white, 
blue and white, 
or all of one 
color, if you 
choose,) put alit- 
tle worsted tassel 
at each end of 
the cord ; pierce 
two holes in the 
scraper, and put 
the cord through 
to hang it by, 
as you see in 
the cut, (fig. 2.) 

Then there is 
the ‘* tomato-pin- 
cushion,’’ which 
is very easy to 
make, and very 














useful in the 

ladies’ work-bas- 

kets, both for 

pins and needles, Inte: wwii 
Cut two circles ~~ Fic. Q—-MATOH-SOE OR: _ —_ 





of crimson (or ~ 
any other colored) merino, about as large as one of 
your little preserve saucers. Sew them all round, ex- 
cept a couple of inches, on the wrong side; then turn 
them. Fill the pincushion, (through the two inch open- 
ing left unsewed,) with bran, or clippings of flannel, un- 
til it is about full enough, (you will soon find out what is 
“enough”): then sew up the two inches, Now take 
some sewing silk of the same color as the merino ; 
thread your needle with it; doubled. Pass the needle up 
through the center of the cushion, take the silk over and 
under, and pass the needle up through the same hole 
again, drawing the silk pretty tight; repeat this until 
you have divided your tomato into the right number of 
sections, then fasten the silk off carefully, and your pin- 











| 1, Wire in tent. 


cushion will be completed, and be like figure 1. 
Mim 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


CHANGED HEADS. 
Change my head several times me make; 1, An +4 
mal; 2. An emotion ; 3. Beloved ; 4. Accoutrements ; 
One’ of Shakespeare’s characters ; 6 
Almost; %. To elevate; 8. To ary 
9. To sever: 10. A period of time ; ie 
A dam ; and 12. A fruit. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials form a city im Russia; 
the finals a city in Ohio. 
1. A city in Pennsylvania, 
2. A city in Turkey in Asia. 
. A county in Kentucky. 
. A city in New York. 
. A city in Austria. 
. A county in “- 
ILLY BUTTON. 


: NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

1,IT am ag osed of 14 letters: 

7 by 11, isto prosecute at law. 
My.1, Perl is color. 

My 5, 
y 
y 
fy w 








oot co 


POY ier fl | 

2 8 to cu es. 

ite ie a musical. inateimnenit. 
Mary, 


i 4, %, 10, is to pierce, - =” 
My6.% 
M 


SQUARE WORDS. 
ist.—1. To kiss loudly. 2. A fruit. 
bend 


8. Single. 4. A bow. 5. To 
down. 

2nd.—1. To submit. 2. To invest. 
3. A decree. 


4. Money. 5. To hinder. 
F. VoNDERSMITH. 
ANAGRAMS. 
6. A small herd. 
2. Missing toy. % This is Mac C. 
8. I laud a riot. 8. O!curison gun. 
4, Cure Sir. 9. Freeacrab ? No. 
5. O! but arise. 10. Go fly one bird. 
QUERY. 
What river in the South is suggestive 


of a fast person ? G. FARMIN. 
RIDDLE. 
Two hg of men, all clad in snowy 


whit 
Who Lape leave their camp to show 
you fight, : to tite 
But if you venture in are sure to bite. 
Mrs. Lizzrze Moore. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

NUMERICAL ENTamas. —1, Lafargeville. 2, Thou shalt 
not steal. 

PuzzLEs. ory Sackbut, (cask, tub, butt.) 2. Walnut, 
(nut, law.) 3. UCUO 0, (you see you owe nothing.) 











tus Puzz.E.— 





Cross-woRD Entema.—Uncle Tim. 
Eguivocat Worps.—1. hey 2. Concordance. 3. 


Corn. 4, Count. 5. Crab. 6. 

Square Worps.—1.—_M EAN 2—MODE 
ELLA OPAL 
ALUM DARE 
NAME ELKS 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Brute, tuber. 2. Geneva, avenge. 
3. Talma, Malta. 4. Binder,’ rebind. 5. Grown, wrong. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. Bc engines. 
- @ 


A- lla = 
Cc- lo 
bse 


-N 


a great genius will candidly acknowledge his de- 
fects. 


Th letters, ace ete., to ey Lily, Yankee 
Dorie Battie: GF = ler, Mary J. D., 
O'Toole, Addie, a R. D. 


TaN CART NRTA 


unications for the Puzzle Box to Aunt Sue, 
Bow ii iui, P.O 0., oe. N. Y., and’not to 245 Broadway. 





The Doctor's Talks—Blowing 
Soap Bubbles. 


Where there are a lot of nephews and nieces, ranging 
all the way from the ages of three to eighteen, who look - 
to their uncle for amusement, it is not easy to hit upon, 
something that will interest all, The other evening lit: : 
tle Fanny proposed soap-bubbles. Whereupon: Master, 
Walter, with all the dignity that belongs to’the mature 
age of 16, pooh-poohed at the idea—soap-bubbles would, 
do well enough for little children, but they were quite? 
beneath the attention of the venerable youth.—‘*Wat,” 
said I, “ there is a good deal to be learned from:a soap- 
bubble. It is indeed a very interesting thing, and has 
been studied by someof the most learned scientific men, 
who have investigated it very carefully.”—‘t Well,” said 
Wat, ‘‘ a soap-bubble is nothing but a soap-bubble, and 
all you have got to do is to blow it, and after you have 
made it, off it goes into nothing, and that’s all there is 
about it—science indeed; why, even Fan knows as much 
about soap-bubbles as the scientific men. The idea that 
there is anything about a bubble that we all don’t know 
seems to me absurd.”—“‘All right, we will make some 
bubbles. Fanny will get the water and the pipes.”— 
‘* Water,” said Wat, ‘‘ you can’t blow bubbles with wa- 





THE SOAP BUBBLE TOY. 


ter.”—"* Why not?””—" Because you can’t.”—“I fail to 


see that you have given any reason. And as you know 
all about bubbles, please tell us why you need soap in the 
water.”-—"I know,” said Arthur, ‘‘it:makes them hold 
together.” —‘ Yes, that is the reason, the attraction be- 
| tween the molecules of soapy water. is greater than that 
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between the molecules of pure water.”—‘ But uncle,” 
asked Wat, “what do you mean by molecules ?’’—I might 
have reminded him that he knew all about bubbles, and 
ought to be able to answer himself, but having him ina 
teachablé mood, I replied, “all matter, iron, stone, wa- 
ter, air, everything that we know as matter is supposed 
to be made up of infinitely, small parts called molecules.” 
—“O yes,” said Wat, “our teacher told us that water 
was made of oxygen and hydrogen, and these are the 
molecules of water.” —“ Not at all, you are right in say- 
ing that water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, but 
these are not molecules, a molecule of water is itself 
composed of these two elements, just as much as a pail- 
ful, pint, or any other quantity 
of water. If it be separated 
into oxygen and hydrogen, 
it is no longer water. There is 
a very interesting thing about 
bubbles, that depends up- 
on the action of the molecules, 
and when we come to talk 
about that, wé must also talk 
about the size of the mole- 
cules, so for the present we can 
only say that a molecule is the 
Smallest particle of any sub- 
stance that we can conceive 
of. Ever 80 much smaller than 
any microscope can measure. 
—Still their size has been esti- 
mated, but we will get to that 
after awhile.”’-—Meantime the 
little girl had been making her 
suds, and a very odd mixture 
it looked, there were little 
white particles all through it, 
like minute bits of cufd. Up- 
on inquiry, I found that she 
had used well-water, sol sent 
her to make another dish with 
rain -water, and that was all 
right. LIasked the boys why 
the suds made with rain-water 
was clear, and that with well- 
water was curdy—but I found 
that they only knew that one 
was soft and the other hard wa- 
ter, and asked me to explain. 
*“You see, boys, that before 
we get to making our bubbles, 
we have had to go into phy- 
sics, as people now call natur- 
al philosophy, and talk about 
molecules, and now to explain 
why one kind of water makes 
good suds, and the other does 
not, we must call upon chemis- 
try. To tell 








would take too much time, 
for, co! Tt is, it is 
a very bstance ; 
all that » know 
new, is pis a 
compound i soda, or 
more properly # ng, & part 


it oleate of soda, but we will, 
call it soda-soap—which read- 
ily dissolves in water. F 
oleic-acid, with lime instead of” 
soda, makes a soap, but this - 
would hardly be very ei 
as it does not dissolve at all 
~ in water. Now the wéll-water 
all about here ins 
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the upper part. There is a cylinder in which there 
is a piece of soap, some water is put in, the cap 
screwed tight, and the affair shaken until suffici- 
ent soap has dissolved to make suds. Then there isa 
little knob to touch, which opens a valve and lets down 
a drop of suds to the shallow bowl, and a tube through 
which to blow. In using a pipe you dip it in the suds 
and take up a drop, which is spread over the bowl of the 
pipe; in this toy the drop is let down from the inside. 
After they had all tried the toy I proposed to show them 
something that could not be done with a pipe. After a 


| bubble was blown, about as large as an egg, I touched 


| 


the knob and blew another to which the first one re- 
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Learning to Sew. 


When a little girl sees mother or some other expert 
sewer at work, she thinks “Don’t I wish I could sew 
like that! It would be fun to sew then.”—How easy it 
seems, as mother sits and talks, and hardly appears to look 
at all at her sewing, but the needle flies in and out, and 
the little stitches all alike and even, appear side by side, 
almost as if they sewed themselves. Yet mother, and other 
rapid sewers, all began very slowly at first, they made 
long and short stitches, some near together, and others 
far apart, and many a@ time have they felt ready to cry, 
when told by ¢heér mothers that the work is not satisfac- 

tory, and must be picked ou 
and done over again, The lit- 
tle gir) in the picture, istaking 
one of her early sewing lessons, 
and no doubt she thinks it is 
very slow indeed, and that she 
shall never be able to sew like 
the good grandmother who 
is teaching her. The little 
girl can now run and romp 
with the rest of them, and she 
does not remember how she 
learned to walk, step by step, 
before she could run at all— 
and when she becomes handy 
with the needle, she will for- 
get how troublesome it was to 
learn to make the first stitch- 
es, how the needle would go 
where it was not wanted, how’ 
the seams would get puck- 
ered, the thread knotted, the 
fingers pricked, and all the 
troubles that attend the begin- 
ner. The French have a very 
pretty saying, which translated 
is: ‘Little by little the bird 
builds its nest’’—and it is a 
cood saying to remember when 
lessons in sewing, or anything 
else appear tedious, recol- 
lect that it is ‘little by lit- 
tle’ that everything useful is 
learned. The great players, 
like Rubenstein and others, 
who make the piano sing such 
wonderful music, once sat be- 
fore the keys and counted one 
—two — three -— four— and no 
doubt thought it all very stu- 
pid. Lately it has somehow 
happened that we have had 
more pictures for boys than for 
girls, and this one was selected 
as especially a girl’s picture. 
But we are not quite sure that 
it does not appeal as much to 
the boys as to the girls, for we 
think that all boys should be 
taught to sew. ‘‘I should just 
like to see myself at it,” your 
brother will say. “Boys sew, 
indeed! guess the Agricul- 
lurést has got a new wrinkle, 
no, not any sewing for me, I 
thank you,’’—just listen a min- 
ute young man, we do not 
mean that you should be set 
at making up the sheets and 
pillow-cases of the family, but 
that you should know how 
to thread a needle and to use 
it. You think it very man- 
ly to be able to cover a ball 
nicely, and it would be none 
the less manly, if in case of 
need you could sew up a rip, 
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lime soap which floats about 

undissolved, as little white 

particles as you see it here.”"—“ Yes,” said Arthur, 
“that's what makes my hands feel 0 sticky when I use 
well-water to wash in.”—‘‘ Exactly, and in some cases, 
_ as in our's;the water is not fit to use for washing. Well, 
here is thesudsand three pipes—the boys need not blow, 
“as ot dignified for them, but the three girls may 
andas Iam an old man, but not too old 
of making bubbles, and their wonderful 
‘youall three without any pipe at all." — 









to by taking out a “ Soap-Bubble 
exryeed cor, Oh The pipes 

a = E and try this 
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ing a muss with their clothing. 





TO SEW. 

mained attached, then another, with the two bang- 
ing to it, and so on until a chain of six or eight was 
made. ‘“ Whatanice toy. Who first made it, and how 
came he to think of it ?°—‘‘ Like many other inventions, 
this came of a chance remark; my friend, Mr. S. B. Bliss, 
was travelling in California, a year or two ago, and ata 
house where he was staying, some children were amus- 
ing themselves with bubbles, but at the same time mak- 
‘O dear!’ said the 
mother, ‘I do wish there was some way for children to 
blow bubbles and not soil their clothes.’ This set Mr. 
Bliss to thinking, and he soon had the toy ready, to the 
great comfort of this and other mothers.’’—But the edi- 
tor will not allow me to give all my soap-bubble talk at 


| once, and I must keep the rest for another month. 


Tue Doctor. 





replace a button, or if need 
be put on a patch. The one 
who writes this, has had a varied experience, he has at 
times been where he had to depend upon himself for all 
those things, that at home others look out for, and many 
atime has he had cause, when far from home and all 
civilization, to be thankful to the good moiler who 
taught him, when a little child, to use a needle. It is 
true that sewing machines save much sewing, but they 
do not make it the less necessary that girls should learn 
to sew, for there is much sewing that is not and probably 
never will be done by a machine. In putting on a patch 
for instance, the machine is rarely of use, yet patching 
and darning are among the most useful of all kinds of 
sewing. Do not be discouraged if you make slow 
progress in your sewing, each day it will slowly, but 
surely come easier, and at length the needle will fly, and 
the work be beautifully done almost without effort. 
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Life Insurance. 

It is the common error of those who thought- 
lessly or maliciously attack our Life Insurance 
Companies, to forget that the whole system of 
Life Insurance has attained its present proportions 
through the operation of one simple element—and 
that !s, the prudential foresight which impels the 
husband and the father, to make timely provision for 
the comfort of the family he is to leave behind him 
at his death. In other words, it is the confidence 
of the general public in the security offered by our 
great Life Companies, that explains the rapid and 
continued expansion of this important interest. 
The case has. been very cleverly and succinctly 
stated by the Insurance Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts, in his Report for the year 1872, when 
he says: ‘‘ Savings Banks meet a real want, as well 


as Life Insurance Companies, and yet their intro- 
duction and multiplication have been steady and 
gradual, not quick and sudden. Life Insurance 
has been successfully introduced into other coun- 
tries besides America, without attaining the gigan- 
tic proportions already reached in our own—a fact 
from which many suggestive lessons may be drawn.” 

The increase in this country during the three 
years from 1869 to the end of 1871, was: 


In the number of Life Insurance Companies. 14 
In the number of Policies outstanding...... 177,737 
In the amount Jusured.. ......2- 650 sscccees $332,716 ,059 


—showing that there was a steady increase of the 
number of policy-holders during the years 1869, 
1870, and 1871, at the average rate of upward of 
55,009 annually, and a corrresponding increase 
equal to One hundred and Ten Millions of Dollars 
annually, in the amount insured. 

It is, therefore, manifestly but an idle waste of 
breath, to attempt to throw discredit upon an 
interest so important as this. The bitterness of 
the attacks, which have occupied the columns of 
the public press for some time past, may be chari- 1 
tably attributed to private or personal grievances, 
with which the public has nothing to do, and for 
which it cares very little—yet when so many bold 
attempts have been made to shake the faith of the 
insured in the stability of the insurers, it is but 
common justice to remember that the Life Insur- 
ance system in the United States, has attained its 
present dimensions because it commends itself to 
the good sense of a sagacious people, and that 
that people do not continue their support from 
year to year, without having sound ressons for the 
faith that is in them. 

It is the steady growth, the uniform fair dealing, 
the undoubted security, and the prudent manage- 
ment of such old companies as the United States 
Life of this City, that upholds and continually 
strengthens this faith. 





WipE AWAKE Youtn’s PAPER.—For sagen editing, 


select and popular contributors, and sprightly, entertaining 
reading, the Youth’s Companion has no superior among 
the Youth’s publications. 








=~ sale by ™~ atcha ikers. ar 50 cents. — 
fre . BIRCH, Maiden Lane, New Yor 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


94,000 


Now in use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
t@™ Send for Price-Lists, 


A REMARKABLE TRIAL AND 
TRIUMPH. 

The triumph of WHeELer & Wrson, at the Ameri- 
can Institute, New York, with their New No. 6 Sewing- 
machine, was remarkable in many respects. A powerful 
influence was brought to bear against a favorable award. 
Additional judges were ordered of known proclivities 
for other machines. Extraordinary and repeated exami- 
nations were made, one lasting from 10 o’clock a. m. 
until 6 o’clock p. m. The parts of six machines were 
ordered from the manufactory, and a machine was con- 
structed of parts selected by the judges, which was then 
tested on all kinds of work, from gauze to heavy harness, 
by foot and steam power. The general quality of the 
Comfany’s workmanship was ascertained by an exami- 
nation of machines in their warehouses, and the testi- 
mony of many disinterested users of the machines, far 
and near, was procured to ascertain their practical work- 
ing. 

The five judges, in conclusion, unanimously reported 
the Wheeler & Wilson New No. 6 Sewing-machine ‘‘as 
a machine which, by the proof submitted, we are satis- 
fied must eventually supersede all others now known 
with which it comes in competition.” And they “‘re- 
commend for it the highest award which it is in the 
power of the Institute to bestow.” 

The Board of Managers unanimously approved the 
report, and recommend for this machine the Gold Medal 
of the Institute. 

The Board of Direction unanimously approved this 
recommendation, and awarded the Gold Medal to 
Wheeler & Wilson, the only gold medal awarded fora 
sewing-machine by the American Institute for many 
years, 





(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
‘ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. 
| We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 
P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, according to Act of rongrest, in January, 1874, 
by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C, 


1875. 


Postage Free. 


Now is the Time to 
Subscribe 


TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Harper's Magazine. 
The Magazine has done good and not 


evil all the days of its life.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





Harper's Weekly. 


The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country. — 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Harper's Bazar. 


The organ of the great world of 
mame. Woes Traveller. 





TERMS for 1875. 


HarpEr’s MaGazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY, One Year.... .. 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year....... 4 00 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

Harper's MAGAZINE, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maeazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sus- 
scrtBErs at $4 O0each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies 
“a> without extra ‘copy ; postage prepaid by the 








ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (ll colors), CEMENTS, &c., 

prepared ready for use. Send for Pamphiets, Price Lists, &c. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS to DEALERS. 

¢#" CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above or similar 
purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 


Pacasitog nbn pote Bomatiaburde, | H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 








“The Verdict.’ 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes 
BETTER THAN PEGGED or SEWED. 





« Decker & Co’s Premium American Billiard Tables 
have taken the first premium medal at the American Insti- 
tute, N. Y, for six successive years. Send for catalogue. 
Warerooms, cor. Canal & Centre Sts., N. Y. 





w.4 A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
ec mmission Merchants, N°. 68 Pearl Street, 
New York. mick sales and prompt returns.” §@~ Send 





Address BUFFALO, N, XY. 


for our rreskiy rices-current and Marking Plate..ag 





CARR & HOBSON.—A 
Large Assortment of Standard 
and Special Farm Implements. In 
writing state your particular wants. 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 





Parents, reduce your SHOE 
Bills two-thirds, by buying 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil pore 
Kap sneer Outfits. Catalogues and full 
ticulars free, §&. M.Spencer, 117 Hanover st., Boston, “yl 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers 
and Choice Vegetables 
CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





TWO NEW TOMATOES. 
THE CONQUEROR. 


Ten days earlier than any other variety 
known. 
Prof. Taser, the well known editor of the Agriculturist, 
thus describes it 
“Thad overa dozen varieties, including this, among which 
were several novelties, as wcll as those accepted as standard 
varieties. All were treated prec isely alike, from the timeof 
coumeg to that of fruiting. think it a moderate statement 
to say that the Conqueror was ten days earlier than any 
other inthe garden. By earliness I do not refer to the ripen- 
ing of a single specimen, for the Conqueror rip:ned one 
fruit astonishingly early, but I mean that the vines of this 
would afford a good table supply at least ten days before 
those of any other variety. Bi yould also add, that in color, 
shape, and quality, this variety was highly satisfactory.” 


Price, 25 cts. per packet ; 5 packets, $1.00. 
THE GOLDEN TROPHY, 


asport of the well known Trophy—and its counterpart in 
shape, size, and general appearance, of arich golden yellow 
color, a valuable acquisition. 


25 ets. per packet ; 5 packets, $1.00. 


THE Twentieth Annual Edition of our celebrat- 
ed Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, contains about 
200 pages, including several hundred finely executed en- 
gravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beau- 
tifully colored lithograph, is now in bp and will 
be mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cents. An 
edition elegantly bound in cloth $1.00. 

BLISS’S CARDENER’S ALMANAC ana 
Abridged Catalogue, illustrated, contains upwards of 
100 pages, and embraces a Monthly Calendar of Operations 
and a price-list of all the leading Garden, Field,and 
Flower Seeds, with brief directions for their culture. 
A copy will be mailed to a1l applicants inclosing two three- 
cent stamps. 

Bliss’s Abridged Catalogue without Almanae 
sent free. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 barclay Street, 
P. O. Box 5712. New York City. 








1875. @™ Always Fresh and Reliable. 1875. 


The Amateurand Market Gar ener i enpplied with 
the best quality of Yorerable and Flo and 
every requisite for the Garden aud Green house, Our 
seeds are fully tested before sending out by an oo 
Market Gurdener, to insure our customers against loss. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1875 is now ready, 
and will be mailed free, contains 168 pages of select lists of 
Seeds and Plants, and several new varieties of valuable 
vegetables, including Dreer's Improved Lima Bean, (see 
Agriculturist, Nov., "1874,) and Bastian’s Perfection Beets; 
the best and most profitable varieties for —_ ong Gar- 
dener. Hanson Lettuce, New Peas, Potatoes, 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadeiphin, Pa. 


FRENCH PEAR SEED— 
FRENCH NURSERY STOCK— 














of all sorts furnished in large quantities. Also ROSES. 
Send for Price-List. Order early 
E. T. DICKINSON, Chatenay (par Antony) Seine, France. 
500,000 Apple, Pear, etc. 
Trees 100,000 Peach Trees. 
5 100,000 Grape Vines. 
50,000 Currant Bushes. 
® 500,000 Sweet Chestnut Trees. 
Vines 10,000 Spanish ‘“ 
5 A CHESTNUT CIRCULAR FREE. 
1,000, = A Evergreens, best in 
market. 
Shrubs, ee a Deciduous Trees and 
50,000 conch Accuminati, 
one year, fine. 
Plants 10,000 Tulip Trees, 6 to 12 feet. 
} § 2.000 Weeping Mountain Ash. 
50.000 Rose Bushe 
A new Descriptive “Catalogue and 
Etc Wholesale List free. 
‘ 2ist Year. 409 Acres. 11 {SON & CO” 
Address, STORRS, HARRISON & CO. 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
REES, SHRUBS, VINES, Small 
Fruits. * Special advantage offered to those in want 
of reopen ilson Blackberry... Doolittle 
a ane ee, s Straw 
RUNSWICK NURS RUBS, N, J 
Aitken. 





oUR 


Illustrated Catalogues 
FoR 18/5 oF 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Seeds! Plants! 


plements, Fertilizers, etc. 
Numbering 175 pages and containing five 
beautiful colored plates, mailed on receipt 
of 50 cents. 
Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 


CAs ance, 
85 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 











My ANNUAL CAT: ALOGUR, of VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER SEED for 13875, will be sent free 
to all who apply ; customers of last season need not write 
forit. On my several seed farms I raise one hundred and 
fifty varieties, and also import from growers in Europe 
their choicest kinds. In my Catalogue will be found several 
valuable new varieties of “vegetables, I having made this 
department a specialty for many years, I would particular- 
ly invite the patronage of M: irket Gardeners, and all others 
who are especially desirous to have their seed pure and 
fresh, and of the very best stradij All seeds sent out from 
my estabiishment are covered by three warrants, as given 


in my a gue. 
AMES J. H. GR EGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 





ahs 


Mies si 


For C of of 1875 will be ready in February. with a colored 
plate; Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts. ; 3a 
plain copy to all applicants free. Washington City, D. C 


HAWLEY’S 
New Seed Catalogue, 1875, 


of Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield 
Garden and Agricultural Seeds, 


will he published on or about January Ist. My specialty is 
the furnisiiing of Fri sh and Reliable Yegetable Seeds of the 
most improved sorts, suitable for the use of Market Garden- 
ers, a8 well as Farmers and others. Particularly 


Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield Onion Seed 


of all the different varieties. Also 
EARLY AND LATE CABBAGE SEED, 





carefully :rown from improved selected stock. 

Cata'ovnes, containing a complete_List of Choice Vege- 
table -e “8, also Garden and Farm Implements, sent free 
to all »pplicants. 

Whole sale and Retail Agents for Comstock’s Seed-Sower 


and Onion Weeder. Also Allen’s Drills and Weeders. The 


Best in use. Address 
R. D. HAWLEY, Hartford, Conn. 








OUR NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1875, 
150 pages, with Colored Plate, 
containing the greatest variety of Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Novelties, etc.,and the best strainsof home grown seeds 
for Market Gardeners. Fami ly Gardens, Amateurs, and 

Florists, will be sent free to all who apply. 
HOVEY & co., 








53 North Market St., Boston, Mass, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO’S ay 
SEED DEPARTMENT. 


Our Seed Catalogue for 1875 will be published about 
January 15th, and will be mailed to all our old customers as 
usual, and to others on receipt of Stamp for postage. 

Address R. H. ALLEN & CO, 

189 & 191 Water St., New York City. 

Circulars, containing full descriptions of Corn-Shellers, 
Fan-Mills, Fodder and Root-Cutters, Ice-Tools, and Agri- 
cultural Implements and Fertilizers, sent on application. 








CROSMAN BRO’S 
Catalogue and Guide 


TO THE 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDEN 
Eor 1875, 


Elegantly Miustrated throughout, and containing a 
Magnificent Colored Plate, now ready and sent 


| post-paid to any address on receipt of Ten Cents, which is 
not one-half the actual cost, Address 


CROSMAN BRO’S, 


(Established 1840.) Rochester, N. Ye 








To the Flower and Kit shel (arden, 


Enlarged, Improved, and Embellished by 


A MAGNIFICENT COLORED PLATE, 


and hundreds of Engravings, descriptive of 
more than three thousand varieties of Choicc 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladiolus, Lilies, 
&c., &c., also full directions for culture. Sent 
free on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 
Address WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Seeds for 1875. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York, 


Will mail to applicants, free of charge, their 
New Catalogues of 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
FIELD SEEDS, 
TREE SEEDS, 

FLOWER SEEDS, 
SPRING BULBS, 
&c., &c., &ec. 

FLOWER Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 

Spooner’s Boston Market 

SEEDS, Vegetable Seeds. 
criptive Priced Catalogue, with 


VEGETABL cover iluarations mailed free to 
SEEDS. W. H. SPOONER, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHOICE SEEDS. 


Carefuliy grown from the finest stocks for critical buyers. 
Garden Manual, full of practical hints and worth ten times 
its cost, sent for two stamps. ~ sped Dec. ist. 

Special rates to early buyers 
OT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Illz. 











GRAPE VINES, 


Grown especially for the Trade, very tt 
and at low prices. CONCORD, HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC and MARTHA, in large quantities. 

A. HANCE & SON Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J, 
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to all appli- 
cants. This 
is one of the 
largest and most 
complete Catalo- 
gues published. It 
is printed on beauti- 
fully tinted paper, con- 
tains 216 pages, two ele- 
gant colored plates, over 
800 fine engravings, and 


and directions for planting about 
1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c.. and is invaluable 
to Farmer, Gardener and Florist. 
‘Address, D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 


~ Test is Better than Talk. 


CHOICE SEEDS for CRITICAL 
MARKET GARDEN USE. 


Of the seeds offered, I have myself grown nearly 130 varie- 
ties—constituting those in largest demand, and those most 
difficult to procure of high exc ellence—upon four separate 
tracts, giving kindred sorts such distance that admixture 
‘was impossible, and throughout the season devoting to them 
constant care and painstaking, that they might in every 
respect be the best. Nothing will so fully convince of their 
value as a critical trial of them by the side of any, and such 
lower Seeds, I think, are 





a test I cordially invite. My 
worthy of equal commendation. 
My Garden Manual, besides containing the most posmpiete 
treatise ever published on Hot-Beds, is full of practical hints 
and labor-saving methods ee in many years’ market 
gardening. nt for two stam 
J. B. ROOT, eed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 


DAISY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 


We are now prepared to furnish plants of 
this beautiful flower in large or small quan- 
tities. Send for descriptive circular and price 
list. A. HANCE & SON, 

Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


ROSES 


AND 


BEDDING PLANTS BY MAIL. 


A list of our popular $1 Collections of Flowering Plants 
for 1875 is now ready for free distribution. Also our De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Plants, Seeds and Fruits. We mail 
plants at any time, cold or hot, with uniform success. 

WwW. F. MASSEY & CO., 
(Late Massey & Hudson), 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 


Roses for the Million! 


$1 per dozen, by mail. Descriptive lists sent free. 
Address TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 


Pe: MONA NURSERY .—Trees and Plants 
—100 acres in Small pg Aspari = Roots 
and Seed. For Illustrated years expen Pages, telling how 
and what to Plant, with w ears’ experience, send 10 ponte. 
Price- list Free. PARI , Cinnaminson, N. 


GRAPE- VINES. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. Extra quality 
Reduced Prices. T. 8S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


sell Tone ‘Ting Chairs 


For Cripples| x and Invalids 


Can be easily ee ar 
in or out doors | Soo hate 
ing the use of hands. 
and send cone 
catalogue of dil- 
|prices. 


=~) |S. A. SMITH, 
| No, 82 Pratt St., 
' N. Y: City. 
Wrought Iron Fencin 

Of the Best English Make. e 

yan be set up with ease—is 

an absolute protection against 
cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible. Is 
superior to every other form 
of enclosure, Send for illus- 
trated cirenlar. 

YARNALL & TRIMBLE, 
147 8. Front St., Philadephia, 














State your weight 
forillustrated| 
terent styles and| 








Please mention| 
this paper. 








"PRAT, 
THE 
Best Proportioned, 
Best Ironed, 
AND 
Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market, 


The original, well known 
RACINE WAGON. 


MITCHELL 





WAGON. 


Tn use and for sale in 
nearly every 
STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 

Ali work fuliy warranted. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell, Lewis 
& Co., 
RACINE, WIS. 











Sx ee 
as for 
tates. 


Bole A 


Eastern 


B. E. Hale &CO,, 
56 and 58 Park 


Samples from 
Place 


BLAKE'S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER. 
New Patterns, with Important Improvements and Abundant Strength. 


For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect MCADAM ROADS, and. for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 
Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 
Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 
BLAKE CRUSHER CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











GALE'S HAY, STRAW & STALK CUTTERS, 


for hand or ‘eas eciad ae much lower in ang ae 
faster, easier, and are more durable than any ot! Also 
the best and cheapest Turnip and Carrot Cutter. Don’t pay 
till you have tried them on your farm and like them. Cir- 
culars free. ARREN GALE, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects, Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
am should be without the Foun- 

— tain Pump. Send for large 
Tilustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 








OVER 5000 IN USE OF 


INGERSOLL’S 
COTTON AND WOOL PRESSES, 


INGERSOLL’S HAY AND STRAW PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S RAG AND PAP ER PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSES, 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE- POWER PRESSES, 


for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order: 
For price-list and full infor ‘mation, call on or —— the 
manufacturers, INGERSOLL & BAL 

Greenpoint, (Brooklyn n), N.Y. 


Allen’s Planet. Jr. Drill and Hoe. 
vew, sows ‘‘like id hoes, plows, subsoils, 
Sime i covers: eter, gavin, fd. by 
times e. 7 
8. Le ALLEN & CO., 1198. 4th St., Phila’, Ares 
YE 









Three other styles. Crrcunars Free, 
A ‘LIVE AGENT WANTED in every Town, %& 





Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
ters, Hand Planers for Metal, Ball Turn- 
ing Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 
¥ Saws for light and heavy work. Small 
Power Scroll Saws, Foot Circular Saw 
Machines. The very best. Many readers 

of this paper have one of them. 

3 Catalogues free 
N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 
#8 for Artisans or Amateurs. 











Circulars free. N. P. MIX, Avenue, O. 


GAS LIGHT FOR ALL. 


Every Household can be supplied with a beautiful illumi- 
nating Gas by 
THE KEYSTONE SAFETY GAS MACHINE. 

It is simple in construction, safe in operation, and certain 
in results. For Villages, Churches, Rural Homes, Institu- 
tions, etc., the Keystone apparatus affords the most. perfect 
means of iliumination yet discovered. 

Pamphlets and full information on application. 


The Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co., 
J.B. WILSON, Pres. C. H. BAKER, Sec. 
717 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
110 Liberty St., New York. 


Aes should send to Gro. P. Roweitt & Co., 
41 Park Row, N. Y., for their Highty-page Pamphlet, 
containing lists of 3,090 newsnapers and estimates, showing 
the cost of advertising. Mailed free to all applicants. 














MARTIN’S IMPROVED 


Brick Machine 


is conceded to be the most simple in 
its mechanism, and the best con- 
structed of any in use, and can be run 
by cheaper help. It grinds and tem- 
pers its own clay, does its own —, 
ing, and delivers the bricks with 

squarecorners and well defined vee 
It gives the brick manufacturer con- 
trol of his yard. It is being  aeptertee  d 
adopted and used by the leading brick 
manufacturers. e and sold by the 


AMES MANUFACTURING (C6., 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by comerrreet © air. 
Country houses supplicd heme 
and. certainly for bath-room 
water  p hot and cold water 
fancets, e' 

Plenty oF fresh water for stock 

on farms. Address 
. HARTFoRD Pump Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 
Mason C, WELD, 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co. 
430 Walnut St., Phila. 


A full description of the pump may be found in the Oc- 
tober number, 1874, of the American Agr iculturist. 











Halladay’s Improved 
- a 
W ind-Mill. 
a yl Self-Regulating. The 
est, Lt ene most Durable and 
Po A. Mill ade. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth now inuse. Send for Cata- 
ogue. 
U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00,, * 


Batavia, Itt. 


Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill 

Has proved itself superior to any other ever produced 

Before buying any send for circular. 

J.B. SMALL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(Ss to F.F. Holbrook & Co.) 



















MAYNARD’S BREECH-LOADING 
Combination Rifles and 
Shot-Guns. 


CENTRAL FIRE j 

e- ’ t . Sen , 
Bice eat Range conan 
Mass. Arms 0o., Chicopee Falls, 
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HE- COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every family— 
looked for eagerly by the young people, and read with 
interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it 
amuses: te be judicious, practicable, sensible, and to have 
really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. Among 
these are: 

J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Ruth Chesterfield, Geo. M. Towle. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very com- 
prehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mations, 
Riographical Sketch- Anecdotes, Puzzles, 

es. Facts and Incidents. 
Religious Articles. 

Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes the pay- 
ment of Postage by the publishers. 

Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. Please 
mention what paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR'S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Bright, Cheerful, It is on the side of 
Temperance and 


Progressive, always |-—_—___ r 
up to the advancing | suitor. Witetenee a 
thought of the times, hurtful to Society it 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 





the HOME MAGA- condemns without 
ZINE takes rank od gt. o 

‘ ; makes e elt in 
with oot the Homes of the 
most influential pe- People as a power 
riodicals of the day. for good. 


THE GREAT HOUSEEOLD 7\2:; 
America, is more thoroughly identified with the People in 
oe and Social Life than any other periodical in the 
“DEBORAH NORMAN: 2,085 
warp.” A newserial story By T. S. ArTuur will be com- 
menced in Jannary. THECARINS 
“FIFTY YEARS AGO; oi tiwier® 
By lRossgiia Rice. These papers will be fresh and new, 
‘ana of unusual interest. 


“THE STORY TELLER,” triinss 


- will be unusually rich. Besides an abundance of Short 


Stories, two or three serials will be given durin the vear. 
BUTTERICK’ NEWEST PATTI! .NS for la- 
dies’ and childrens’ drc_.-s are 
given bv special arrangement every mente \-7aR Te 
66 and * t IN- 
THE LION IN LOVE,” tiiacvirn 
READER.” two large and splendid preminm engravings. 
One of these is sent free to every subscriber. 
32 a year isthe price of “ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED 
* HOME MAGAZINE.” Jn clubs; 3 conies for $6; 
6 and one extra to getter up of club $12. 10 and one extra 
20. [#7 15 cents must be added to each subscription for 
prepayment of postage for the year. Specimen numbers 
15 cents, in currency or postage stamps. : 


T. & ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa 


$100 A MONTH. AGENTS WANTED. 


D MARCH author of Niant Scengs, OUR 
YT. 9 Fatuer’s Hover. &c. — over 
200.009 copies sold—now’ offers to Agents the latest and 
hear hank 


HOME LIFE wsreu2. 


rge sales for THR HOLIDAYS. Send for circular. 
» W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1875. 
IT WILL AIM: 


TO help on the great work ot organizing the farmers, by 
means of the Patrons of Husbandry and Farmers’s Clubs. 

TO lead the van in the contest of the people with railroad 
and other monopolies. 

TO treat of the most approved practices in agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits. 
TO set forth the merits of the best breeds of domestic ani- 
mals, and to elucidate the principles of correct breeding. 
TO furnish the latest and most important industrial news, 
at home and abroad. 

TO discuss the events and questions of the day, without 
fear or favor. ~ 

TO further the work of agricultural aad horticultural 
societies, 

TO advocate industrial education, in the correct sense of 
the term. 

TO prorite information upon the public domain, Western 
soils, climate, etc. 

TO answer inquiries on all manner of subjects which come 
within its sphere. 

TO give, each week, full and reliable market, crop and 
weather reports. 

ba present the family with choice and interesting litera- 
ure. 


TO amuse and instruct the young folks, 

TO be, in a word, an indispensable and unexceptionable 
farm and fireside companion, in every respect. 
Terms.---Single Copy, $2.00 per annum in 

advance. 

In every instance 15 cents per copy must he 
added, to prepay postage---as required by 
the new law. 

Three months on trial for 50 cents. 

Sample number /ree, 

(te Liberal Cash Commissions to 
Agents, 

(3 Great Inducements to Farm. 
ers’ Clubs and Granges. 


Full Information and Complete Canvassing Outfit furnish- 
ed Jree, on application Lo 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
Chicago, Lilinois. 


OK AGENTS WANTED 


NewCOOKDELL [T ALL 


By Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, for 25 years 
the wife of a Mormon High Priest. Tntroducticn by 
Mrs. Stowe. This story of a woman's experience 
lays bare the “hidden liye,” mysteries, secret doings, 
ete. of the Mormons as a “wide awake woman secs 
them.” Bright, Pure and Good, it is the best new book 
out, actually overflowing with good things for all. It 
is popular everywhere, with everybody, and outsells all other 
books three to one. Ministers say “* God speed it.” Eminent 
‘women endorse it. Everybody wants it; and agents are sellin 
from 10 to 2G aday! 5th thousand now in press! e wan 
5,000 more trusty agents NOW — men or women — and we will 
mail Ou‘fit Free to those who will canvass. Large pamphicts 
with full partienlars, extra terms, etc. sent free to anyone, 
Address A. D. WorTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
























ENTS WANT<D for our popular new book, 


Little Folks 


In Feathers and Fur, 
And Others in Neither, 


By OLIVE THORNE. The finest book on Natural History 
ever gottea up Amustxe and Ixstauctivs, Everybody 
pronouncesitcharming, Beaut fully Illustrated. Just the thing for 
theHOLIDAYS. Agentessyitis the best nye) a they evercan- 
vassed for. Do not fail tosend for circulars and iilustraed specimen 
sheets, FREE TO ALL, Nowis thetime formenand women to make 
money. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn, 











REA DY THE CHAMPION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
“THE GREAT SOUTH.” 
See specimen pages in SCRIBNEL’S MAGA- 


AGENTS ZINE. for November. 

800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 
The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 

Agents who can sell a good book, can obtain territory on 

most liberal terms. Also ready: JOAQUIN MILLER’S great 

work, UNWRITTEN HISTORY. For agency address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Ct., and Chicago, Ill. 









A storehouse of fun and profit for the 
social circle is found in these fifty new 
games of American History, on sixty 
i — inably deajeed Price, 75 cents, 

eae admirably devjsed games are ingen- 
CENTENNIAL fous, amusing, and intrudive.”—F. Bun. 
pers, Librarian of Astor Library, N. Y. 
“ They stand without a rival in the home 
eircle.”—Pritip Vaiiiips, Singer, Also 
charming Bille-history pastime : The 

N PLAGUES of Egypt; typical of 
he Hebrew Bondage. By an eminent cler- 
man, Four games on 40 illustrated cards, 
both mailed for $1. 


its 5 OF 
POWMEE £. B. TREAT, Pub., 806 B’way, N.Y. 


2,000,000 Flower Pots, 


And a large assortment ot Fancyware. Send for INustrated 
Catalogue now ready. A. He HEWS @ Oo, North 
Cambridge, Mass, 































See aaa gay 


Warranted SEEDS for 1876, 


GIVEN AWAY! 


On receipt of only $2.60 (being the regular sub- 
scription price, with postage added), we will send 


the YOUNC FOLKS’ MONTHLY 
for one year, which is the Largest, the Cheapest 
and Best Magazine for Young People published at 
the price, and, in addition, the beautiful Ile 
LUSTRATED SEED ANNUAL for 
1875, of D. M. Ferry & Co., the great seed growers 
of Detroit, Mich., and an Order on them for 
(er TWELVE of their 10-cent Packets 
of either Flower or Vegetable Seeds! 

[When you receive the Annual and Seed Order, make up 
the list of Seeds wanted (from the Catalogue in Annual) 


aid forward the same with the order to D. M. Ferry & Co., 
who will send you the Seeds, post-paid.) 

*.*NOW IS THE TIME to sccure the Best Mag- 
azine for Young Folks, and get your Seeds tor 18%5 for 
NOTHING! 


(iS SEE HERE! _&) 


‘¢ Shakespeare, or ** Robinson Crusoe.” 


For only $ 2.10, we will send the Youn@ FoLks’ Montu- 
LY _one year post-paid, and a copy of the Complete Works 
ot Shakespeare, beautifully bound in full gilt and illustrated, 
or if preferred, “ Robinson Crusoe,” in similar style, post- 
paid. For $2.60, the MonTHLy, one Book, the Annual, 
and Seed Order, will all be sent/ Lists of twenty or more 
books sent on request. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS.—To those making up 
clubs of Four and upward for the above MONTHLY alone, or 
in combination with the Seed or Book Offers, we give hand- 
some premiums, Premium list sent on request. 

*,* A sample magazine will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
the price, 15 cents. 

$2” Address all letters to 

H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 








UBSCRIBE for the Western Rural. the 
great popular Farm and Family ae of the 
West, the most largély circulated of its class in America, 
Magnificent gifts to subscribers. $3.50 per year—tour 
copies, $3.00. Sample copy with particulars sent tree, or 
three months on trial for ohly 50 cents. 
Address H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, Chicago. 


DYNAMITE, or GIANT POWDER, 


This is thee STRONGEST and SAFEST EX- 
PLOSIVE known. Manufactured and Sold under Let- 
ters Patent by 

THE ATLANTIC GIANT POWDER CO., 


VARNEY & DOE, Cen’! Agents, 
61 Park Place, New York. 


THE PEOPLE'S FORCE PUMPS. 


W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman St., N. Y. 

Awarded medal of American In- 
stitute. over all competitors for 1873 
and 1874. For House and Out-doors, 
,For Wells from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
Powerful Fire-Pumps. 

The Public are cautioned to look 
for the name, “People’s Pump, 
Patented Aug. 31, 1869,” cast on the 
H tid, to insure obtaining the genuine 
y article, and to avoid litigation. 

Send tor Circulars. 

GENERAL AGENCIES: 
Conroy O'Connor & Co., San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 

Magens & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
J.G. Murdock & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
H EK. H. Leibey, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
T. J. Kiley, Houston, Texas. 
Frothingham & Workman, Mon- 


Cc 


treal, C. E. 


The Hone Morist 


An elegant, comprehensive treatise on 

Open Air, Window and Conservatory 

m Floriculture. 2OO different Seed-” ; 
grown, Bulbousandother plants, includ- 

ing Roses, are treated on,also Propaga- 

SS tion, Amateur’s Conservatories, Work for 
EachWeek of the Year, etc. $3Q practical articles; GO in- 
structive engravings. The matter is original, fresh and vigor- 
ous,suited toall seasons. Authors, Editors and Florists of high 
standing commend it. Pap=r30cts., cloth 60 cts., post paid. 

Address, LONG BROS., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
FREE An Illustrated Catalogue of Floricultural stock, for 


1875, to Postal Card or other applicants, 
also extended description of Home Flovest. SE N D 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.50 each for less than four copies: Four tonine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen ‘copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. 10 cents extra must be forwarded 
with each subscription, for prepayment of postage for 1875. 
Papers are addressed to each name. 

g@™ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 
LPI 


"Do Good 2 Make Money ” 
JANUARY. 


READ OUR 


Premium List. 
New Things, 
Good Things, 
Useful Things, 


PUT TTTETETETE LETTE 








ei That can be obtained without ¥ 
:imoney and with a little effort by: 


Prrrrrerrrrrrrrr rrr rrrrrr ie iti le 


PPrerrrerrrrrreerrrrrirrrrt ii eit 


ANYBODY. 


The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist present their friends and read- 
ers with their Premium List for 1875, 
full of good things. The experience 
of many years has taught them that 
such offers as are here made, of very 
large returns for a very 
little labor, never fail to be high- 
ly appreciated. 


Now, reader, here is something for 
You. Look over the attractive List of 
Premiums, which you will find in third 
column of this page. There are many 
things among these that you would like to 
possess without having to pay the money 
for them. Here are Pocket Micro- 
scopes, Gold Pens, Revolving Pencils, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Knives and Forks, 
Pocket Knives, Beautiful Toys for the 
Children, Melodeons, Pianos, Sewing 
Machines, Knitting Machines, Books, 
etc., etc., etc. You have only to make 
your choice, and then take hold of this 
pleasant work of getting a club of sub- 
scribers sufficient to obtain it. More 
than Fifteen Thousand Men, 
Women, and Children, in almost all sta- 
tions and pursuits, have successfully 
done this, and at least fifteen thousand 
may doit mow. You may as well be 
one of the fortunate ones, as anybody 








else. It only needs a little enterprise 
and the will—with the will there will be 
a way. And there-can be no better 
time than mow. There is room in 
every neighborhood for several premium 
clubs. Everybody ought to have the 
paper; its plain, practical information 
will put money in most people’s pockets, 
and save multitudes from swindlers, and 
from unprofitable investments of funds 
and time. So while you are aiding to 
push the paper into the people’s hands, 
you are engaged in “‘ doing Good as well 
as in Making Money.” 


The American Agriculturist is one of 
the best papers to canvass for in the 
world. Its many beautiful illustrations, 
its interesting and instructive reading 
matter, its Household and Boys and Girls’ 
Departments, its intrinsic value in every 
way, secure hosts of friends wherever it 
is seen and known. Read five extracts 
as specimens from many hundreds of 
persons who have received our Premiums. 


“ June 1, 1874, 

“T am very much pleased with the premiums, 
[Dictionary and Gun], and could sell them now at 
a fair price, but can’t think of parting with either, 
although I am not much of a hunter. My watch 
that I received over two years ago, is an excellent 
time-keeper. I feel encouraged to do more than 
ever for the Agriculturist, if I should live next year.” 


‘* June 2%, 1874. 
‘Premium [Pocket Rifle] received. Thanks. It 
is beautiful.’’ 
“¢ June 24, 1874, 
‘Please accept thanks for Carver and Fork, 
which you sent me as Premium for getting a club 
to American Agriculturist. I find them as repre- 
sented—genuine articles,” 
** October 27, 1874. 
“‘T received the Premium [Bracket Saw] on the 
24th. I am very much pleased with it, and will 
send names for the Premium No. 25,” 


* October 31, 1874, 

“T desire to acknowledge the receipt by to-day’s 
express of your magnificent Premiums, Nos. 2 and 
6—a splendid Ice-Pitcher and one dozen Teaspoons 
—and which I have every reason to believe are 
fully equal to your representation (the best triple- 
plate). With thanks for your promptness, I re- 
main yours truly,”’ 


Now, what has been done by thou- 
sands to their great profit and delight, 
You too may do. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: (a) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
offices. But....@) Tellus with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c). Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, to complete your list....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvassers....(7) Spe- 








cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢eZ:...(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above waysis at ourrisk ; otherwise it is not. 


Table of Premiums. 


[In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it /ree, at the 
regular rates of $1.50 a year, and also at theclub rates of $1a 
year.] Descriptive List sent Free to applicants. 


TABLE of Premiumsand Terms Number. 
For Volume 34—(1875). oe ae 
BEGINNING NOW. 


Open fe all—No Competition. 
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00 
00) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
1—Sil ‘atch (American Wate 00 
52—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle ........... 00 
—Doubie-bbl. Gun (Edwin 00 
— Charles Pratt’s Astral Out thn can, ny il) 2 8 
pheans Broadcast Seed-sower........ 0 00 
Hand Cultivator_d& Weeder (Comstock)$ 9 2% 
—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)......$14 00 
Wor "s Great Illust’ed Dictionary$10 00 
Any back Terume Ag eg ty ) 1 %j\..... 
Any Two Bac 8 50)|..... 
1—Any Three de ~ et fo. 5 25); 18 
Any Four do. do. do. 3 700); 15 
63-—Any Five do do. do. S388 7! 17 
—Any Six ad do. do. 3 0 50}| 19 
Any Hight do: do: do, | $14 00| 35 
—Any Hight = 
h add'l Vou. at same rate. 1) 
ghteen Vee. gh Pee I. J.—$81 50)| 2 
. —Any Back Vol. 3 $2 50)|..... 
—Any y See Back 4g me tog 5 00))..... 
7 ine Three > ms do. 7 80|| 16 
71—Any Four = do. do. 4 18 
72—Any Five do. do. do. Dat 
4 —Any Six do. do. do. 4 
ny do. do. do. : $17 50||} 27 
7 Any High ht do. do. do. S $20 00|! 30} 1 
7 do. do. do. 3 50}; $3 | 110 
Rech ad'l. volume at same s sete) &:...:4 nsaei> ese 
—Kighteen Vols. XVI to XXXII. } 62 | 192 
10 Library (Your Choice.) ) .¢ $10 18 |. 58» 
39-4 $15 Library do. Seis 24 | 85 
A $20 avery do, 3 $520 81 | 106 
81—A $25 Library do. 3 38 | 125 
—A &30 Library do. 4 44 | 144 
A S35 Library do. : 50 | 162 
84—A $40 Library do. $40 56 | 17% 
85—A $45 Library do. S45 62 | 192 
S6-4$50 Livrary do ENs0 00)| 68 | 207 
4 avers do. bon 80 | 27 
é: 3° 100 | 282 
B tiirdey J 100 125 | 860 
186 2: Good Books. (See Description.)......++++ . 


(” Every Premium article is mew and of the very 
best manufacture. No charge is made for sailaaier or 
boating any article in our Premium List. The Preméums, 
Nos, 12 to 18, 22 to 26, 29 and 30, 38 to 43, 
and 59 to 90, inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of 
all charges, by mail.or eapress (at the Post-office or 
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¢ 20 FINE VERBENAS FOR $1. 


Any of the following named plants sent by mail, 
paid atl0centseach. Any three 
or fifteen for $1. No order 
25 p ang, Seeeotns 
and Ivy onias, 
et Plants, 


Coleus, 





APPLE ROOT GRAFTS made to 


order; first-class in every respect; per_ thousand, 
Address ROBT. T. Harris. 
Richmond Ind. 








Our CATALOGUE 
For 1875 of 


FREE 


FRESH—-S E E D S—PuReE 
WESTERN GROWN, 


Send your name to the largest 
SEED FARMERS 


IN THE WEST. GEO. S. HASKELL & CO., 
ROCKFORD, INOIS. 








THomas T. TasKER, JR., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes gaia, galvanized 
and rv coated. Boiler Tubes. Oil Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas and Steam Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Improved Coal Gas Apparatus, Improved 

Sugar Machinery, &c. 


We would call special attention to our Patent 
Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 





Nonpareil Farm, Feed, Bone, 
Drug, and Hand - grinding 
‘MILLS, Ten sizes. Also the 
French Cone Burr Mills. Cot- 
_ton-Seed Hullers. Illustrated 
= pamphlet free. Addregs 

. SEDGEBEER, SHEP- 
3 ARD & MILLER, 
181 East Front St., 
Cincinnati, O. 










LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 
y appears in fair and’ the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, upon receipt of & (Two), 
by ivan L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 


Special price to dealers, 








i Every Farmer, 
‘4 | Every Breeder, 
poi Every Horse-Owner 
His Own Farrier. 
Send for circulars to 
GOODENOUGH 
HORSE-SHOE, 
Box 3,044, P. O., N. Y. 


Offices: 34 and 36 
Elizabeth Street. 











BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 


HOME 


SEWING MACHINE. 





E are _re-organizing our Agencies in various parts of 

the United States, and are prepared to furnish First 

Class Machines to Agenis, in all sections where we are not 

represented, on very favorable terms. 

Ve invite ee pawn cg from experienced Agents; also 

from inexperienced parties wishing to engage ina safe and 

rofitable business. The well-known reputation and excel- 

ence of the “ Home” is a sufficient guarantee of successful 

competition with other machines, Adderss JOHNSON, 
‘CLARK & CO., at either of the following offices. 


334 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
765 Broadway, New York. 
203 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
141 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

2! South Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Excelsin, Do Your Own Printing 
Press for cards, labels, envelope: 

Portab le $9 etc. Largersizes forlanse werk, 

: Business Men do their printing and 


advertising, save money and increase 

trade. Amateur Printing, delight 

\ ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 

ey have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Sendtwostampsfor full 
fb 3 catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
TesS©* KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


THE PATENT 


ARION 


PIANO-FORTE 


Eecels gli others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 


are Unsurpassed. 


These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughout the United States. 
Before purchasing, write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the Agriculturist. 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CoO., 
No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City. 


by sending to one of the Oldest Tea Houses 
in America, TWO DOLLARS for 3 
POUNDS of BEST TEA. Kind preferred 


mailed free toany address. Greatest inducements for Agents, 
CANTON TEA CO., 148 CuamBERs ST., New York. 


BEAUTIFYING __ 
COUNTRY HOMES. 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO VOLUME. 
By J. WEIDENMANN, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $15.00. 


This magnificent work is illustrated not only with numer- 
ous fine wood-engravings, but also with seventeen full-page 
and seven double-page colored lithographs of places already 
improved, It embodies the results of a long practice in 
landscape architecture and rural adornment, and while its 
teachings are in accordance with the received rules of art, 
they are thoroughly practical in their character. It is one 
of the most elegant, and ought to prove one of the most 
useful works ever issued in the country. The work, both in 
its letter-press and colored lithographs, is beautifully y rinted, 
and it is elegantly bound in beveled boards. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 




















Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N, J.’ 


24) BROADWAY, NEw York. 


FARMERS, DAIRYMEN, STOCK and 
POULTRY BREEDERS, FISH CULTURISTS, API- 
ARIANS. or an = that keeps even a HORSE, a 
COW, or POULTRY, or is interested in the advancement 
and improvement IN AGRICULTURE, whether he lives 
in OITY, TOWN, or COUNTRY, before subscribing for 
any other publication, should examine the 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL 


Pronounced the most ABLE, VERSATILE, and 
READABLE Journal of its class. Beautifully 
Printed and Hllustrated. National, giving 
equal attention tothe Stock Interests of every State. 
ited in separate departments. Monthly, $1.50 per 
year. 6th volume begins January, 1875. Pays cane 
vassers best. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Specimen copy 10 cents. Address, LIVE STOCK 
JOURNAL CO., BUFFALO, N.¥. 


W PRODUCE COMMIS- 

E. & 0, AR y SION MERCHANTS. 

(Established 1845.) No. 279 Washingtonsst., N. Y. 
Reference, Irving National Bank. 


B. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 
tors, we have organized a 


PATENT DEPARTMENI 


in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 


Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 
Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for more than thirty years will be carefally 
guarded in this as in other departments. 


All Inventors 
desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 
atthe Patent Office, to determine patenta- 
bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 
Litigation of Patents. 


yer 
The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 











of 


-- U,8, Courts and the Patent Office the claims 


of those intrusting their business to this 
agency. be } 


Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- ‘ 
dels, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. 

In all dealings with this Department in- 


ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- oS 
¢€ 


‘ 


ty to their interests, and the best services 
» which can be rendered by thorough experts, 


For full particulars, address 
T AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST . H 
PATENT DEPARTMENT 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, S 





245 Broadway, New York. 
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THE 


_ HOOSIER 
SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated, with 12 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It is full of quaint humor, a tender pathos, and vivid de- 
scriptions.—New York Standard. 

The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the style is 
quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammatic in its ability to 
lay bare an entire situation or character in a sentence or 
phrase.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as it is by 
masterly cuts, it should be one of the most popular 
books.— Christian Standard (Cincinnati). 

For realistic conception and life-like delineation of char- 
acter, it is not excelled by any American story.—Methodist. 

Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and the sim- 
ple, artless beauty which constitute the highest perfection 
of story-writing, are equal to some of the very best passages 
in Dickens.—Religious Telescope. 


PRICE, POST-PAID.......... sioaisiautea-6 pik Geen 
The End of the World, 
A BLOW STOR ys 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Hoosier School-Master.” 
WITH 


Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


° 

The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people--such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It isnot every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind. In 
such a work, however, there 1s no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
passages of singular force and beauty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 


’ 


and valuable acquaintances.— The Albion, New York. 
Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





The Mystery 
Metropolisville, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of ‘* The Hoosier School-Master,” “ The End 
of the World,” ete. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 


* Preface.—Words Beforehand. Chapter 1. The Autocrat of 
the Stage-Coach.—2. The Sod Tavern.—3. Land and Love. 
4. Albert and Katy.—5. Corner-Lots.—6. Little Katy’s Lover. 
—7. Catching and Getting Caught.—8. Isabel Marlay.— 
9. Lovers and Lovers.—10. Plausaby, Esq., takes a Fatherly 
Interest.—11. About Several Things.—12. An Adventure.— 
13. A Shelter.—14. The Inhabitant.—15. An Episode.—16. The 
Return.—17. Sawney and his Old Love.—i8. A Collision.— 
19. Standing Guard in Vain.—20. Sawney and Westcott.— 
21. Rowing.—22. Sailing.—23. i Dragging.—25. 
Afterwards.—26. The Mystery.—27. The Arrest.—28. The 
Tempter.—29. The Trial—30. The Penitentiary.—31. Mr. 
Lurton.—32. A Confession.—33. Death.—34. Mr. Lurton’s 
Courtship.— 35. Unbarred.—36. Isabel.—387. The Last,— 
Words Afterwards. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—By FRANK BEARD. 


His Unselfish Love found a Melancholy Recompense.— 
The Superior Being.—Mr. Minorkey and the Fat Gentle- 
man.—Plausaby sells Lots.—‘ By George! He! he! he!”— 
Mrs. Plausaby.—The Inhabitant.—A Pinch of Snuff.—Mrs. 
Ferret.— One Savage Blow full in the Face.—‘ What on 
Airth’s the Matter? "—The Editor of “The Windmill.”— 
“ Git up and Foller!” 

- $150 


Price Postpaid - 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 








JOHN 
ANDROSS. 


BY 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


Author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” “Dallas Gal- 
braith,”? etec., ete. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The story is of intense interest, and holds the reader from 
its commencement to its close, and gives much food for 
thought regarding the workings of political rings and goy- 
ernment frauds in our large cities.—Post, Salem, Mass. 

The characters and their work are strongly but no doubt 
truthfully drawn. Aside from its literary merit, the book 
deserves credit for calling attention to a crying shame of€ 
our time.— Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It will at once enchain the attention of the reader, and 
prove vigorously and skillfully written, by this among 
the foremost novel writers of America.—Commonvoealth, 
Boston, Mass. i 

Of a story of Mrs. Davis it is hardly necessary to say that 
it holds the reader’s absorbed attention from beginning to 
end. Though the interest of the plot is very considerable, 
it is subordinate to the higher interest of the description 
and development of character. There is a great deal of 
very life-like painting of people and manners.— Christian 
Union, New York. 

The characters are well drawn, the incidents are full of 
interest, and the plot sustained with consistency and power, 
—Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

We are constantly struck with the out-cropping of the 
one golden thread that holds all her writings together, and 
never fails to shine through the web of whatever plot she 
weaves about it—that singleness of point and moral more 
characteristic of her writings than of any other we know of, 
and which is, broadly stated, a self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty.—Daily Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 
| Her hero is a man entangled by the great Ring of Penn- 
lsylvania, who is sent by this corporation to the State Senate 
with a hold of criminality to keep him in hand, who even 
then attempts to break loose and join the party of honesty, 
but is at the crisis brought in check again by the Ring, with 
the still more potent motive of love. ... The plot is very 
well wrought, and the denouement is powerfully conceived 
and managed.—New York Evening Mail. 


PRETTY 
MRS. GASTON, 


AND OTHER STORIES, 


J. ESTEN COOKE, 


Author of “The Virginia Comedians,” “Dr. Van Dyke,” 
“ Surry of Hagle’s Nest,” etc. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The narrative is ever animated, and here and there tonch- 
ed with warm, tender, yet natural emotion. — College 
Courant, New Haven, Conn. 

The principal figure of the story, the pretty widow Mrs. 
Gaston, is well drawn and attractive, and the author has 
displayed in the treatment of this character much care and 
ingenuity,—Boston Traveiler. 

The style of Mr. Cooke’s writings is smooth and fascinat- 
ing, and whoever commences the perusal of them will never 
regret the undertaking.— Westjield News Leiter. 

A romance with a most delightful complication of matri- 
monial purposes, as Well as having a villain, forger, gambler 
and detective to assist in the action.— Boston Post, 

The plot of the principal story is finely wrought out, full 
of incident, and there is a sort of fascination about the style, 
which claims the attention of the reader until the close.— 
Salem Gazette. 

Avery lively and amusing book.— Country Gentleman. 

The story is written in popular style—a little plot, a little 
mystery, a little love—and is sure to attract a large number 
of readers.—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 


Price, Post-paid, .... $1.50. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEW YORE. 





A Man of Honor. 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Finely illustrated. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


A capital picture of Life in Old Virginia before the war is 
to be found in Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s “A Man of 
Honor.” Virginian hospitality, Virginian cousinship, Vir- 
ginian housekeeping, are portrayed in accurate and attract- 
ive colors. It is a life which the author has himself known 
and loved, and he writes of it with a warmth that comes 
from the heart.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Really readable in the most refreshing sense of the term— 
a story of the most amusing and attractive interest.—sSt. 
Louis Times. { : 

It is written in an off-hand manner, and is bright and 
amusing.— Worcester, (Mass.) Spy. , ‘ 

With Virginian life as a specialty, Mr. Eggleston has drawn’ 
a simple, straightforward, truthful, and withgl, artistic pic- 
ture of Southern society. It is sketchy, perhaps too much 
80, but the sketches are all vigorous and show the hand of a 
practiced artist. In forming the characters of his book it is 
evident that Mr. Egglestom has drawn oftener on his memory 
than on his imagination ; that he has lived mong the people’ 
whom he describes, has heard them talk, and seen them 
under all the moods of ordinary life.— Boston Daily Adver-: 
tiser. . : 








CONTENTS. 
Chapter 1. Mr. Pagebrook gets up and calls an Anci 
Lamgitench Mr’ wha 8 Invi to Brosk. 


ted 
fast.—3. Mr. Pagebrook Eats his Breakfast.—4. Mr. 
Pagebrook Learns Something about the Customs.of 
the Country.—5. Mr. Pagebrook Makes some Acquain- 
tances.—6. Mr. Pagebrook Makes a Good Impression. 
—v. Mr. Pagebrook Learns Several Thin Miss 
Sudie Makes an Apt Sg ee Mr. Pagebrook Meets 
an Acquaintance.—10. Chiefly Concerning “ . 
11. Mr. Pagebrook Rides.—12. Mr, 
with his Cousin Sarah Ann.—13. Concerning the Rivu- 
lets of Blue Blood.—i4. Mr. Pagebrook Manages to 
be in at the Death.—15. Some very Unreasonable 
Conduct.—16. What Occurred Next Morning.—17. In 
which Mr, Pagebrook Bids his Friends Good-by.—18. 
Mr. Pagebrook Goes to Work.—19. A Short Chapter, 
not very Interesting, perhaps, but of some Importance 
in the Story, as the Reader will probably Discover after 
awhile.—20. Cousin Sarah Ann Takes Robert's Part. 
= Pe pon  vaeg~ rg ne Ce 
, 4 joes his Duty.— . ee 

a Lesson in the Law.—24. Mr. Pagebrook Cuts Himself 
Loose f the Past and Plans a Future.—25, In which 
Miss Sudié Acts very Unreasonably.— 26. In which Miss 
Sudie adopts the Socratic Method.—2?7. Mr. ‘brook 
Accepts an Invitation to Lunch and Another Invitation. 
28. Major Pagebrook Asserts Himaelf.—29. Mr. ; 
the Younger goes upon a Journey.—30. The Y: 

Mr. Barksdale Asks to be Put upon his Oath.—31. Mr. 
William Barksdale Explains.—32. Which is also the 


Last. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—By M. Wootr. 

“Now I've Got You” (Frontispiece).—Mr. Robert 
Pagebrook was “ Bluc.””—‘ I Fall at Once into & Chronic 
State of Washing up Things.”—‘ F .”’-—Cou 
Sarah Ann.—The Rivulets of Blue Blood.—Miss Sudie 
Declares Herself ‘‘ so Glad.’’—‘‘ Let Him Serve it at Onee, 
Then.’’—* Very Well, Then.”—‘“I’m as Proud and ag 
Glad as a Boy with Red Morocco Tops to his Boots.” 


PRICE, POST-PADD ..... ce ecees oe Glee j 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. -WILLLAMS, . 
EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND, HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE. NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr, Williams's book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. Itisseldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. . 

—The World (New York). 
CONTENTS: 

Chap. 1.—Window Gardening | Chap. 12.—Climbing Vin 
~ tes lenguretIncreasetn Balcony Gardening: = 
Popular Taste — Refining | Chap. 13.—Bulbs. 
Influences, Chap. 14.—Ferneries, Wardian 

Chap. 2.—Loeation and De- . Fern Decorations. 
signs for Window Gardens. | Chap. 15.—The Gamiellia, 

Chap. ‘ ae en seeee- i. te Hove. 
ment 0} ndow Gardens. shap. 17,—The Fuchsia, Myr- 

Chap. 4.—Special Care of tle. f 
Window Gardens, Chap. 18.—The Heli pe. 

Chap. 5.—Insects, and how to | Chap. 19.—The Geranium, 

Chap. 20.—The Oleander, Bou- 


Kill them, 
a. : 
Chap. 21.—Verbenas, Petu- 


Ms 


Pagebrook Dines 











Chap. 6.—Propagation from 
Seeds, Cuttings, etc. 
Chap. 7.—Propagating Boxes, c nias, se 





Heating Cases. etc. hap The Mignonette, 
Chap. 8.—Window Pots, Box- | _Cinerarias. 
-es, Plant Stands. Chap. 23.—Carnations. 
Chap. 9.—Conservatories and | Chap. 24.—Alpine Plants. 
Greenhouses. Chap. %.—Miscellaneous 
Chap. 10.—Hanging Baskets. Plants. 
Chap. 11.—The Ivy for Deco- | Chap. 26.—Parlor Decora- 
rative Purposes. tions. 


Price, post-paid, ° 7 ° $1.60 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, by 7 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, — 
245 BRoapway New Yors. 
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WEEKLY WITNESS. 








Send by Postal Card for FREE Sample Copy. 
$1.20 a Year (postage paid), or 30 cents for $ Months on trial. Circulation, December, '74, 80,000. 





THE NEWSPAPER PRESS THE SECOND 
LEVER POWER FOR ELEVAT- 
ING THE WORLD. 


It is an oft-repeated saying that the pomepener is the 
greatest power of the times, and the universality of news- 

aper reading in the rail car, the street car, the steam- 
Bont, the family, and the office, morning, noon, and night of 
every day, appears to confirm the saying. Nevertheless, 
highly as we appreciate the power of the press, and much 
as we are inclined to es em A our office, we believe the 
living voice of the Gospel ministry is, and must always 
(because of its special divine appointment) be the greatest 
power in society. But unquestionably, next to the living 
ministry, the printed page is most important, and news- 
papers exert probably more influence than all other kinds of 
printed pages pus together, with the exception of the Bible. 

Now, ie reader, whoever you are, is it a matter of in- 
difference to ze what kind of sewage ers circulate in your 
vicinity and throughout the Union an you see journals 
of a degrading and demoralizing character circulating with- 
out longing for the power to supersede them with those 
that are pure and elevating? Can you with indifference 
let this second greatest power in the nation remain any 
a in the hands of the god of this world, who has long 
wielded it ? 

We do not at all ignore the fact that many excellent reli- 
gious papers are published, and that they have accomplished 
a vast amount of good, but it is NEWs-papers of a religious 
temperance character at a low price that can alone super- 
sede NEWs-papers of an opposite character. 

And now when an effort is made at a very heavy expense 
to accomplish this great work, and that effort has every 
appearance of proving, by the Divine blessing, eminently 
successful, is it not ficumbent on all who care for the 


Increasing Popularity of 


public weal to do what they can to make that success 
rapid and great?—New York Weekly Witness. 

The following are a few extracts trom many hundreds of 
somewhat similar letters received in the course of business 
at THE WITNEss office: = 

NEw BRITAIN, CONN. 

THE WITNEss is the best_and cheapest paper I ever had. 
If I can do anything in N.B.to extend its circulation I 
shall be most happy to doit. I have a large family, but in 
the Witness is food for all, old or young. I would like to 
see it in every family. J. VILE. 


Rrpon, Wis. 

I am 80 well pleased with your paper that I cannot drop 
it. Your soundness on the Temperance question, and 
other an gg questions, is cause of gratification. May 
you reach the 100,000 subscribers, and that speedily. 

Byron KINGSBURY. 


CAMBRIDGEBORO, Pa. 
Tam greafty pleased with your paper ; it has the right ring 
about it. Let your practical motto continue to be, “No 
compromise with sin, and no surrender.” The good and 
true are with you, and so is * The Lord of Hosts.” 


“ The Children’s Letters are very popular.” 


Fort Donee, Iowa. 
Believe me that the WiTnzss is read in my family, and 
that, too, with an avidity in no small degree complimen- 
tary to that paper. It is truly a superior publication, and 
on the right track on all great living issues 
J. H. Lazrer, Pastor M. E. Church. 


OLATHE, Kansas. 
I am a reader of the WEEKLY WITNESS, and esteem it 
highly. I have never known a religious paper before in 





which all classes could be listened to. I rejoice the bar- 
riers are giving way to free thought and speech. It seems 
to me the WITNEss is doing a good work. 

F. A. BEcKwiTH. 


. BROADHEAD, Wis, 

For more than thirty years Ihave labored as a Con rre- 
gational pastor in Wisconsin. I have enjoyed the rea ng 
of some of the best of our religious a but with none 
of them have I been better pleased than with the Wrrngss. 
Its ring is clear, positive, and + lenpenntn 2 Christian, I 
can sately place it in the hands of my parishioners as a co- 
laborer with their pastor. HrraM Foote. 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. CUYLER. 
LAFAYETTE AVENUE CHURCH, ) 
Brooklyn, Nov. 16, 1874, 

DEAR FRIEND DovGALL—By some unhappy accident your 
kind invitation to the late “ merry-making” of the friends 
of the WITNEss wis mislaid. So I neither came nor sent 
my apology. I should do =e an injustice by not tellin 
— how heartily I rejoice in the measure of success tha’ 
has thus far attended your noble enterprise. Thank God 
for a daily paper that will not ‘‘ bow the knee to Baal!” 

I have several times recommended your excellent Wrt- 
NEss to my congregation from the pulpit. Cannot other 
pastors do the same? 

Even at this late day let me tell you how much I regret 
my not being with you,and our dear old friend Robert 
Carter and the other staunch friends of the Wrrnxss. 

Long life to you and your brave, unflinching advocate of 
God’s right against Satan’s pie 

In haste, yours cordially, 
THEODORE L. CUYLER. 





The above letter was received after the Witne 
50,000 Celebration. ones 


the WITNESS. Circulation, Dec., ’73, 20,000—Dec., ’74, 80,000. 
NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS, JOHN DOUGALL, 


Proprietor, 2 Spruce St., New York. 








Essex Pigs. 


A large herd to select from. None but good ones sent out 
for breeders. Can send Pairs and Trios not akin. Prices: 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS OLD. 


One Hoar Pig - = $20. 
One Pair - = = $40. 
One Trio = = = $6565. 


Thave also a few choice boars and sows, six to eight 
months old. Price about 25 cents a pound. Orders prompt- 
ly filled. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


pREmrum CHESTER WHITE, 
Berkshire and Essex Pigs, Fancy Poultry, 


&c., bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price-List. 


SHORTHORN 


Bulls, Cows, Heifers, and Calves, for sale at Rock Bottom 
Prices. Herd-Book Pedigrees. 
D. H. GOODELL, Antrim, N. H. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


I have the entire 
MAPLESHADE FLOCK, 
Imported from the best breeders in England. The flock is 
very healthy, and in vigorous condition. Pedigrees perfect. 
Rams, and Ewes in lamb, for sale at reasonable prices. 

Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY, 


and oo baes I - yee a i Magie Hogs and 
Y Sheep. Send for Circular Free. 
re “4 L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., O. 

















Pekiz Ducks, illustrated fn Sep. Agricutior ist. 
rkeys, descended from a pair weighing 
aecaee Ft ere C.C.R., 1nd Cotswolds, at low 


— heey: W: CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


prices. Address 


Lieut BRAHMA COCKERELS 


r sale, at $3 to $5 each. Address 
10F sale, At SHANNON. P. 0. Box 568, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 


And Putty Knife 


Cuts l- better than a dia- 
mond. Everybody should 
have one. Any child can use 
it. Sent to your address on 
receipt of 50c. and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington 8t., 
im 


= - - Mass. = 














Bosto 
. Liberal Discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 


— READER, if you arein any way interested in 
Bees or Honey, 


we will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our Month- 
ly ‘**GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE.” Simply write 
your address plainly on a postal card and address 
A. 1. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 
[Any Periodical giving this one insertion and sending us 
marked copy will receivé Gleanings one year’.] 





If you want full and accurate 
information about ORANGE 
GROWING, etc., subscribe 


& 
0 cl a to The Florida Agriculturist. 
i $3ayear. Address 
* C. H. WALTON & CO., Jacksonville, Fla, 
ta Send ten cents for a specimen copy. 


Send 25 Cents for a copy of the 


POULTRY WORLD. 


PLENDIDLY Illustrated with 200 Engravings represent- 
ing all the breeds of fowls. A complete repository of 
poultry information. Is brimful of practical suggestions, 
descriptions of breeds, poultry buildings, etc. 
dress, H. H. STODDARD, HartTForp, Conn. 


Why 
not 








SEND 25 CENTS and the address of 5 Persons 
and receive by mail a Beautiful Chromo, size 7 
by 9—worth $1.50—and full instructions to clear 
$20 a day by ooting ont novelt ‘oods, 


Address Y CO., 
108 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








x Nt : Pre =. 


CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the salesof these Standard 
Fertilizers is the best proof of their merits. Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with rr particle available for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at which they are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
(a Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


In Large or Small Quantities. 
Circulars, containing testimonials, references, and full par- 
ticulars, mailed free on application to 
R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 





P. O. Box 129. 


100 t 900 per month guaranteed to 
0 agents everywhere, to sell our 
ndestructible White_ Wire Clothes Lines: 
Sample free. Address the Huds 











on 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., or 18 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


$1 $1 
THE NEW YORK WORLD. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PAPER OF NEW YORK. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The Weekly World, One Year--. - - - One Dollar. 


An extra copy to getter-up of clubs of ten. 
The Semi-Weekly to getter-up of club of twenty. 
The Daily to getter-up of club of fifty. 


All the news of the past seven days is given in the weekl 
edition of Zhe World (Wednesday’s), which contains, in ~ f 
dition to the news, many special features prepared expressly 
for it. The Grange department gives each week the latest 
news of the order and of the Patrons. The agricultural de- 
partment presents the latest experiments and experiences of 
practical culturists, full reports of the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute, letters from practical farmers, and in- 

‘teresting discussions of profitable farming. The page for 
the family furnishes interest and amusement for the fireside 
during the long winter evenings. Full and trustworthy live 
stock, country produce, and general produce market re- 
ports show the state of trade. 


The Semi-Weekly World, One Year - - Two Dollars. 


An extra copy to getter-up of club of ten. 
The Daily to getter-up of club of twenty-five. 


The Semi-Weekly contains (Tuesday and Friday) all the 
contents of the Weekly, one or two first-rate Novels during 
the year, and all the cream of the Daily World. 





‘““THE WORLD” AND ITS WORK. 
[Binghamton Leader’.} a 
Those of our Democratic friends who desire to subscribe 
for a New York paper will find none that equals The World 
in ability, or that so fearlessly and clearly advocates Demo- 
cratic principles. In the news from all parts of the world it 
is complete, and its editorials on all subjects are vigorous 
ant logical. To the farmer it is invaluable: teaches him 
many things that tend to promote his best interests, which 
he sorely needs his eyesopened to. The Worid is now doin; 
a great work in behalf of the Democratic party, and shoul 
be fully sustained, 


A THOROUGH NEWSPAPER. 
[Manchester Union.] 
The World, in ee of ability, enterprise, and influence, 
stands at the head of the Democratic press in this country. 





Address, “THE WORLD,” 
35 Park Row, New York. 


REMEMBER 


that the WOODS CUTLERY CO. make the hand- 
somest, cheapest, and most durable Table Cutlery in use, 
and that we send it, post-paid, by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for descriptive price-list. Handles never get loose, 
and are Hot-Water Proof. 

D. H. GOODELL, Pres., Antrim, N, H. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book, 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This is the 
most complete book of its kind ever published. It 
gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, My a oe 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Stand- 
ard Book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle’s Log- Table. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 











$290 Piano. Circulars free. U.S. Piano Co. 810 B’dway, N.Y, 








1875.] 
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New Church Music Book, 


For 1874—1875. 


THE GLHADHSR) 


By H. R. PauMer, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Just issued and ready for sale. Its success already as- 
sured. Its price is a return to ante-warChurch Book rates, 
and its contents new, fresh, and cannot fail of winning a 
hearty endorsement from choir masters—the musical protes- 
sion and the musical public. Specimen pages free on ap- 


plication. 
PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER DOZ. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the merit 
of this Book. ‘The Publishers are confident that no better 
Sabbath School Book has been publishéd in years, and none 
given such entire satisfaction. 


Price 35 cts. B’ds; $8.60 per doz; $30 per 100. 








THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS. 


This day published.—Has been many years in reparation 
and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. Thomas’ 
Sacred Music—and who is not one? Asa Quartet Book for 
Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 

Price in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, 
Boston. 711 B’dway New York. 


THE GREAT MUSIC BOOKS 


For Conventions and Singing-Schools are 


THE SONG KING. 


By R. H. PALMER. 


THE JOY. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


THE SONG ERA. 


By F. W. ROOT. 


The True Singing-School Text Book. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Price of each, $7.50 per Dozen. 
Specimen Copy of cither, 75 Cents, post- 
paid, by mail. Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati O. 


Clarkes 


New Method s $ Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER, }°*Sarapenema. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song : by Strauss. 
A happy Circle Gallop..... Strauss. 


























La Fille de Madam Angot . Waltz. 
With Steam, Polka....... Strauss. 
Let’s be Gay, Waltze .J. Strauss, 
Regatta Veneziana .. .F. Liszt. 
La Bella Lonise, Quickstep... : ..Rublee. 
Where the Citrons Blossom.........-......sseeseeees Strauss, 
Woe Ot Ot ty WARGO ocd orci ccscssa cickceccceede Osborne. 
PRO MIO a sc ra eV she. c ss ohps taba Dipies.aencacnn CUA SekS Abt. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Half- 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, New York. 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive 19 pages New MUSIC by 
return mail, worth in sheet music 
form $3.00. The FOLIO. 

a WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


per day can be made canvassing for 
0 to $2 this popular Musical Monthly. Great: 
ly jeproved and enlarged—ié6 pages of choice new music 
re = pages oS feeding woe oe | = each number. Only $2.00 

. Active agents wanted. Sample copies and ful - 
ticulars sent on receipt of ten cents. Paddress = 


Ss. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


$30 worth of NEW MUsICc, 
12 beautiful Portraits 
‘ 2 large O[L CHROMOS-all 
included in year’s subscription ($2) to the MUSICAL 
GLOBE. We pay Agents $4.20 per day. Send 
for Terms. ATKINSON & Co., 18 Liberty st., N. Y. 














(\LAVERACK College and Hudson River Inst. at Claver- 
ack. N. Y. Pupils received at any time. 


ALONZO 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Hor 1875. 


NOW READY, 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ENGRAVING!!! 


REV. DANIEL CURRY, D.D., Editor. . 
REV. W. H. DE PUY, D.D., Assistant Editor. 

The Oldest, Most Widely Circulated, and Most Largely Patron- 
ized Methodist Weekly Journal in the World. 

While it makes no array of lists of contributors, no religious Journal in the country exceeds it in 

The Ability of its Editorials, the Ability and Number of its Correspondents, 

the Variety and Freshness of tts News, or the Number or 
Utility of its Various Departments. 








It is sought for by the children as well as’by adults, and abounds in information fresh, attractive, and useful to persons 
Notwithstanding the great 
competition on every side, its circulation is constantly increasing, and now extends into every Christian country, and its 


in every vocation of life. Its great merit as a religious family journal is universally co ded 





subscription list is now the largest of any of the great denominational weeklies. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing their plans for the ensuing year. The present large circulation of The 
Christian Advocate and the prospective increase in the subscription list, will ensble us to continue to. furnish it in its en- 
larged form and at the present low price of $2.50 per year, while the superior quality of the paper and the excellence of the 
mechanical work upon it will not be diminished in the least. We will also send the paper to new subscribers from the date 
of receiving their names to January 1, 1876, for the -price of a single year’s subscription. In other words, new subscribers 
for 1875, the volume which opens with January next, will receive the paper for the remainder of the present year free 
of charge. 

The Publishers have also arranged to favor every subscriber to The Christian Advocate for 1873 with the most meritori- 
ous and valuable free Premium ever offered by any religious weekly to all its subscribers. For this purpose they have 
purchased of that eminent artist, Mr. A. H. Ritchie, his new, original, and magnificent steel engraving, “‘ MERCY KNOCK- 
ING AT THE WICKET GATE,” (single copies of which sell at $5 each,) and will send a copy /ree of charge to every 
subscriber, old and neu. 

Concerning the real merit of this splendid engraving, and as illustrations of the great favor which it is receiving from 
the best judges, we quote the following brief paragraphs from highly appreciative notices (many of them lengthly) re- 
ceived by Mr. Ritchie during the last few weeks: 


From Bishop Simpson: “Iam much pleased with both its design and its execution.” 

From Rev. Dr. E. 0. Haven, Chancellor of Syracuse Universi **Merey Kn 
Gate’ is not only superior as a work of ‘art, and a great credit to its author on tat secount, but it is Crees St Seca es 
to make a pleasing impression on the mind, and to be worthy of a permanent place where it will be often seen. It partakes 
largely of that which makes a thing ‘a joy forever.’ I congratulate the artist on his success.” ¥ 
From Rev. Dr, Leonard Bacon, President of Divinity School of Yale C 
found my susceptibilities so touched by any similar work of art as they have been to-day (Sept. 14 1874,) by your most ex- 

uisite engraving of your own most eloquent picture, ‘Mercy Knocking at the Wicket Gare You may thank God that 

: ae to make that picture, has made you a preacher of the Gospel to all who, seeing it, can feel the, 


iege.—‘‘I have rarely 


He, by giving yo 
lesson that is in i 
From Rev. Dr. Cummin 

the Wicket Gate,’ executed by A. H. Ritchie, is a beautiful wor 
and profited.” 
From Rev. Dr. Talmage, Brooklyn: “The engraving, ‘ Mercy Knocking atthe Door,’ is worth fifty sermons. 
How any one Can look at it. without more tears on his cheek than seems, according to the picture, to have fallen on Mercy’s 
cheek, I know not. Thanks, thanks.” 

J From Rev. Dr. Fowler, President of the North-western University : “Have seen your new engray- 
ing, ‘ Mercy Knocking at the Wicket Gate,’ and like the swdject and the work.” : 

From the Western Christian Advocate, Sept. 23: ‘It will be found an excellent and suitable pictare 
with which to decorate many houses, and to collectors or all who‘appreciate the progress of native skill it will-be-valuabie. 
It is a notable addition to American works.” 

From Zion’s Herald, Sept. 24: “It is an impressive and eloquent picture, full of pathos and spiritual signifi- 
cance. It makes a perpetual sermon upon the wall.” 

From the Baptist Weekly, Sept. 24: “It is engraved in the highest style, and makes one of the finest pic- 
tures we have everseen . . . The moral effect of such a picture in our homes can hardly be estimated. ° It is a study so © 
fruitful of religious thought, and so tender in its practical suggestions, that the eye can hardly grow weary in gazing upon 


President of Wesleyan University : “The engraving, ‘Mercy Knocking at 
<of art. Noone can look upon it without being pleased 
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it, and the heart can never lose the power of its impression. 


From the Brooklyn Daily Argus, Sept. 14: “It is a beautiful parlor piece.” 

From the N. Y. Daily Times, Sept. 12: “The beauty and force of Mr. Ritchie’s original picture, and the 
masterly manner in which he treated this pretty episode from Pilgrim’s Progress, were well described at the time, with, we 
believe, the unanimous accord of the critics. We have only tosay that the engraving on ‘steel does full justice to the 
original, and that it has been completed in the best style of the art.” ; 

aving is a beautiful 


From the Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, Oct. 1 “Mr. Ritchie's new en, 
study, executed with rare skill. It is large In size, and exqul te in aaaed finish . . . Lovers of art will be glad tosee 
this picture multiplied. It will find favor in many homes where a critical taste challenges every new introduction. 


As under the new postal law publishers must prepay postage, subscribers must remit. twenty cents additional for 
postage. All pastorsin the Methodist Episcopal Church are our Agents, and subseriptions for the paper and orders for 
premiums may be forwarded through them. When agents order premiums for the supply of their localities at one time, we 
send by express free of charge. When premiums are ordered to be sent by mail, ten cents must be remitted for prepay- 


: NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


‘ 





FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 





Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 


Cattle Doctor. 


[OCTAVO.] 
A COMPLETE WORK ON ALL THE DISEASES OF 


CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE, 


ineluding every Disease peculiar to Am-. 


erica, and embracing all the latest 
Enformation on the Cattle Plague 
and Trichina; containing also 
a Guide to Symptoms, a Table 
of Weights and Measures, 
and a List of Valuable 
Medicines. 


By GEO. H. DADD, V.S., 


Twenty-five years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in Eng- 
land and the United States, and Author of the 
“ American Reformed Horse Book.” 





The work is comprised in THREE GRAND Drt- 
Vistons, each one full and complete. 





I—Diseases and Management of Cattle. 

Showing how, by means of the remedies found to be so 
useful in the author’s practice, to overcome the many 
troublesome and usually fatal diseases of cattle. 

The proper care and management of cattle during calving 
are plainly set forth. 

The relative value of different breeds is fully discussed. 

In this division will be found, in full, the History, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of RINDERPEST or CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


IL—Diseases and Management of Sheep. 

Beginning with a most valuable chapteron the Jmprove- 
ments of our Breeds of Sheep. Such diseases as Rot, Yel- 
lows, Foot-rot, Grubs, etc., are fully treated. 


III.—Diseases and Management of Hogs. 
Commencing with an able article on the importance of 
Cleanliness and Pure Air for Hogs. The various diseases of 
this valuable animal, with their Prevention, Causes, and 
Cure, receive full attention. The great majority of Amer- 
ican farmers are largely interested in the most reliable 
treatment of that scourge among hogs—Ho@ CHOLERA. 
After years of practice in Ilinois, the author confidently 
presents his Rémedy for this destructive m y, as the 
most successful one yet discovered, and it is so simple as to 
be within easy reach of all. 
$%6 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, in Strong Leather 
Binding, Post-paid, $3.00; Cloth Binding, full gilt back, 
Post-paid, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit.” 


Beautifully Mustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 

In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise‘on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited.to those who grow flowers for plea- 
eure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
fioriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much enlarged by the addition ef valu- 
able matter. 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants ; Constructior of Bouquets, Baskets, 
ete.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Insects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits.of Fiori- 
cultare ; How to Become a Florist, etc., ete, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





THE AMERICAN 


REFORMED HORSE BOOK. 


[OCTAVO.] 


A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
peculiar to America, and which are not treated 
of in works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason, and others. Em- 
bracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Manage- 
ment on the 


REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE. 
By Prof. GEO. H. DADD, 


Veterinary Surgeon, “ Author of Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Horse,” and late Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 

ology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and for over 
25 years a Regular Practicing Veterinarian. 

This is a fresh book. the result of a lifetime of labor and 
research on the part of one of the foremost Veterinarians 
of the age. Years ago.Dr. Dadd perceived that incalculable 
loss was being entailed upon stock owners every year by the 
reckless, unnatural, unscientific, and crue! modes of treat- 
ment which were so generally practiced upon the Horse. 
Burning, Blistering, Bleeding by the gallon, and the 
giving of Poisonous Drugs were the order of the day 
(and we are sorry to say such practices still find learned (?) 
advocates even in our day), and the result was that they 
killed more than they cured. Actuated by a laudable desire 
to rescue so noble an animal from such “heroic practice,” 
Dr. Dadd adopted and strenuously advocated the REFORM- 
ED SysTEM OF PrRacTIcE, which, under the guidance of 
such men as Wooster Beach, John C. Gunn, and others, rose 
rapidly into popular favor in human practice, and de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that nature’s remedies are the 
most uniformly successful. Such was Dadd’s success that 
he became widely known, and it was no unusual thing for 
him to be sent for, hundreds of miles, to attend valuable 
horses. His career as a practicing Veterinary Surgeon has 
been one of rare success, and deeming it his duty to spread 
abroad among his countrymen a knowledge of Reform 
Principles, as applied to the Horse, he has prepared this 
work, and asks that it be candidly examined. Being a thor- 
oughly American Work, it quotes foreign authors but very 
little. It aims to treat fully and plainly, on rational princi- 
ples, every ill that Horseflesh is heir to, including those 
complaints peculiar to this country, and which 
have hitherto been but very imperfectly treated of by 
authors aspiring to be educators of the public on Veterinary 
Science. 

442 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, in Strong Leather 

Binding, Post-paid, $3.00; Cloth Binding, full gilt back, 

Posf-paid, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw YORK: 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,’’ etc. 














NOTICES BY.-THE PRESS. 
The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying om pastoral and literary labors. . . . . It 
is very rare that.so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural eres and practical good sense. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he is no 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
yoted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning.golden harvests from the soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—W. Y. Tribune. 
A very charming book, not only by reason of its pleasant 
style, but for its quiet refined humor and fund of really use- 
ful information on the subject of gardening.— Boston Gazette. 
It deserves to stand side by side with “My Summer ina 
Garden.”—Christian Register. 
A fresh, lively work.—WN. ¥. Observer. 
One reads without weariness and learns much of practical 
value.—Chicago Evening Journal. 
Full of information. Explains just what the reader wishes 
to know. We most heartily commend it.—Providence Even- 
ing Press. 
A chatty, sensible, profitable book.— Cleveland Herald. 
The book gives much valuable information, and gives it 
in the pleasantest manner imaginable.— Detroit Daily Union, 


Pgtce, Post-paid  - - - $1.50 
ORANGE JULD COMPANY, 





Beckwith 
Sewing Machine 


ONLY $20. 


We have offered as a Premium, and also for sale, for 
more than a year past, the Beckwith Sewing 
Machine, which has been fully described in previous 
numbers of this paper. We havealready given and sold 
more than one thousand of these machines, and testi- 
monials of satisfaction have come from every quarter. 

The Beckwith Sewing Machine Company has from 
time to time added improvements to their origina! Ma- 
chines, which have been sold for $12.- They now manu- 
facture only 


THE BECKWITH PORTABLE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


PRICE $20. 
Enlarged and Improved. Its Weight is 7 Pounds, 





PORTABLE FAMILY MACHINE. 


A new and very simple braiding-foot has been made, 
by which a child can sew on braid withont the least 
trouble, following any desired pattern with ease; also a 
new arm, spiral spring ard leyer for raising the presser- 
foot, all of which are now set in a position. that leaves 
the needle free to be threaded. The joint is much en- 
larged, and the machine is otherwise greatly strengthen- 
ed andimproved. The use of the braider-foot alone will 
be valued more than the cost of the machine. 


The $20 Portable Family Machine 


Comprises all the excellencies of the former machines, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power are 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged, without 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillat- 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to.the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 

Each of these machines is put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can with oil, thread, 
different-sized needles, etc., with fall: Printed Directions 
for using. 

Toany onesending us $20, we will send one of the Machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


The Machine as a Premium. 


We will give one of these $20 Machines to 
any one who will collect and forward te us 
Thirty Subscribers to American Agriculturist 
for one year at $1.60 each, or One Hundred 
at $1.10 each, expressage on the Machine to 
be paid by the recipient of it. 


(= Almost any lady can readily secure the small 
numberof subscribers required to get this Machine as 
described above; or some friend can thus obtain it for 
her as a present. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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Standard ‘Architectural Books for 
Carpenters and Builders. 








Hussey’s National Cottage Archi- 
tecture; or, Homes for Every One. 
—With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifica- 
tions, and Cost; with Working Scale, Draw- 
ings complete, so that Houses may be built 
direct from the book. Adapted to the pop- 
ular demand for practical, handsome, and 
economical ‘homes. ~ Royal Quarto. Six 
Dollars, post-paid. 


Atwood’s Country and Suburban 
Houses.—lllustrated with about 150 en- 
gravings. Hints and Suggestions as to the 
General Principles of House-building, Style, 
Cost, Location, etc. . -Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder. 
—Is a complete work on Stair-Building and 


Hand-Railing.- Fully explained and illus- ‘ 


trated by large scale diagrams, in two colors, 
with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. Royal Quarto. Post- 
paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and 
Joiner.—A complete work, covering the 
whole science of Carpentry, Joinery, Roof- 
ing, Framing, etc., fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams in two colors, 

Postpaid, $6.00. 


Royal Quarto. 





Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full. Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, and Estimates. . Also, Detail Draw- 
ingsto Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 
of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French 
Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornioes: Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to design, specify, erect, and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
volume. Post-paid, $12.00 





Woodward’s Cottages and Farm 
Houses.—188 Designs and Plans of low- 
priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof, ~Post- 


paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon. Frames, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings. —Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s Barns,.Out-Buildings, and 
Fences. — Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm-Barns, Out- Buildings, Gates, 
‘Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- 
ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal 
quarto. -Post-paid, $6.00. 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture, 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets.—Giving examples in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of. Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Arehitects, 
Sign Painters, Schools, etc. Post-paid; $8.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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A Practical Book, one that Architects, Builders, and Car- 
penters can not afford to be without, entitled. -- 


DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Containing 76 FULL PLATES, 20 plates more than 
before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars. 


Published under the direction of A. J. BICKNELL. 


























te) @ great variety of Deaigne for 
Windows and \ Window Caps, Plaseae Porches, Bay 
and. -Dorfher Windows, ries, Towers, Chimne 
ps, Baleonies, Canopies, Scrolls Gable and Sawed Orna- 
ments, Fences, Stai ewels itraves, Mantels, 
Finish, ete. eth. in eluding Forty. -five Persnectives, Eleva- 
tions and Pians cf Modern for with De- 


izns 
tails, and Eighteen Elevations .of Summer Houses, Villas, 
Seaside Cot Country Houses, together with Four- 
teen Designs for Street and F with Inside Finish 


ro’ 
for Stores and Banks ; . ing for Dwelli Barns, 
Exhibition Buildin » Roofs, Bridges, etc., etc., shaking In 
all a Practical Book for Arc’ Fehitects Builders Carpen 


—< bea, ae mete late — ing or me guace Ve 7 & Wood, 

Free by Mail or hort on ‘eeelpt tot TICE, ...0.0000 10.00, 

CARPENTERS’ ar and BUILDERS’ 
ASSISTANT, 


And Wood Workers’ Guide, 
By L. D. GOULD, Architect and Practical Builder. 


Containing 23 Plates, fully described ; also, tables of the 
strength of materials; technical terms used by carpenters, 
etc.,etc. This work is intended to combine all the knowledge 
the workman requires to construct any design in carpentry, 
by a new and easy system of lines, reducing the science otf 
construction to an ble and pleasant occupa 

rather than an unpleasant task. One 8vo. volume, bound in 
cloth. Price $3.00. 


CAO ee ere meee eee E Ee EE OEE EEE Ee esses esebesees 


ARCHITECTURE. 


i By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 

A Practical Book on Architeetural Details; con iz 
over One Thousand Designs and Illustratio: Rivwery 
manner of as ay wy et Posmay Awin. 
dows, Verand: ee 
fyamaes, - y-Windows irect Front Work, farion 

nieh, and 8 er oy Seas 
we “One La rge Quarte Volum 
o] 7 — . 
Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder. 
A complete Tret Zreatiss on ithe Art at Building Stairs anc 


Hand-Ra: ed for Carpenters, Builde' 
Builders. innetrated with oom . 
EDWARD ane 











Address / 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
' 245 -Broapwar, New Yor, 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Steam-Engines, 
| Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Thrashing, Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc, 
Circulars gent on application. 


. FARM WAGONS 
at Reduced Prices. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
1S9 and 191 Water St., 
NEW YORK. 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, and Fertilizers. 














DREER’S IMPROVED LIMA BEAN. 
For eB con see page —_ Agr aie Noy., 1874. 


cents per paper: 5 papers, $1.0 
RY A. DREER, Philadelpia. 


TATEM & DAVENPORT, 
Produce Commission Merchants. 
Office, No. 1 Delaware Ave. Market, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Southern Produce a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 
Consignors ady ised daily. 
Established 1862. 


HAY AND STALK CUTTERS, 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS, 
HAY PRESSES, for Hand and Power, 


Metropolitan Agricultural Works, 
H. B. GRIFFING 
Farmers’ Almanac, 1875, free. 60 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 








HO! 12.54%, IOWA. 
Region of Western 

Better lands at cheaper prices than can be found else- 
where in all the West.—No grasshoppers.—No ague.—No 
Indians,—1,500,000 acres of the incomparable farming lands 
of Iowa, belonging to the Iowa R. R. Land Co., for sale on 
usual Railroad land credit at $5 and $6 per acre.—If you 
want a farm in the West — start right?—Call at the Com- 
pany’s office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, or send for a Guide. 
It costs nothing, and gives descriptions, maps, prices, terms, 
locations, and how to reach the lands from Chicago at no 
expense to the purchaser. Address 

JOHN B. CALHOUN, Land Commissioner. 
OFFICES OF THE CO., 

92 Randolph St., Chicago, or Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE} 


GARDEN! 


FOR 
Florists and Market Gardeners at 
lowest rates—monthly wholesale Lists of 
which mailed free on application. 


laHenelersonres 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 








MARKET GARDENERS 


SEND FOR IT! a Special Price List, ENG- 
LISH OR GERMAN, o 


sE Ds. 
Strictly Fresh and Pure, GEO. S. HASKELL & 
CO., Rockford, Ilinois. 


GS. oe 
STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn S8t., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 














ANDERSON’S STEAM BOILER, AND 
KIPP’S NEW ENGINE 
ARE STANDARD, BEST, and CHEAPEST. 


NE& a\ 
BURRELL, "| 


LIrrrtx Fats, N.Y., 
\ For Best Steam 
ea 





HIGHEST AWARDS, LARGE SILVER 
MEDAL, at American Institute Fair, 1873, also at Seven 
State Fairs and Expositions. 

Simpler, will last longer, safer, aud more 
economical, than any others. 
Satisfactory Trial given to any responsible 
parties. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


French Burr Stone Grist Mills, 


warranted best in use, for Flour or Coarse Feed. 


CHEESE-BOX MATERIAL 


1,000,000 Hoops, Rims, and Headings.—Also, 
© HOOPS FOR TOBACCO DRUMS, 12 to 


18 inches wide, 4 inch thick. CHEESE AND BUTTER FACTORY APPARATUS and FIXTURES. 
FACTORIES BUILT AND FURNISHED ON CONTRACT, and best Herkimer Co. Cheese Makers 


furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





FOR A MAN 


_ WHITMAN & BURRELL, Manufacturers and Dealers, Little Falls, N. ¥. 


ST ERTA “SOCIETIES; 














STANDARD WORKS ON 


Cattle, Sheep, - 
and the Dog. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
ne 
Allen, R. L. Domestic Animals. His. 
tory and Description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs. With 
Directions for their Management, Breeding, etc, 


Allen, L. F, American Cattle. Their 
History, Breeding, and Management. Illus- 


SOOO, SON isin oie sisaen she 00:00:90 sapnapecees cine 250 


Dadd, J. H. The American Cattle Doc- 


tor. Containing the Necessary Information for 
Curing the Diseases of Oxen, Cows, Sheep, etc. 
PON ak Sips kc dee agespbaddasborbeoes dds biecessi ss ccs 150 


Darwin, Charles, The Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, I)lus- 


SACD. BF YOM. ~ TRO sc vesccccdeciccecdevcwccsecec’s 6 00 
Flint, Chas. L. Milch Cows and Dairy 
WP ONRMIE b donnk sbeebs 5:2 encegsseneesbeate teenesucaele 2 50 


Guenon, M. F, A Treatise on Milch 
Cows, whereby the Quality and Quantity of Milk 
any Cow will give may be accurately determined 
by observing natural marks and external indica- 
tions alone, etc. Svo. Cloth...........ccccccsccces vi] 


Harris, Joseph, A Treatise on the Pig. 
Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improve- 
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J acques, The Barn-Yard. A Manual of 
Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry ; or, How to * 
Breed and Rear Domesticated Animals. 12mo... 100 

Jennings, R. Sheep, Swine, and Poul- 
try. The best Modes of Breeding, thcir Feeding, 
Management, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth.... 1% 

Jennings, R, Cattle and their Diseases. 
Embracing their History and Breeds, Crossing 
and Breeding, Feeding and Management......... 17% 

| Morrell, L. A, The American Shepherd- 


Being a History of the Sheep; with their Breeds, 
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Randall, H. §, . The Practical Shepherd. 


A Complete Treatise on the Breeding, Manage- . 
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Youatt, W., and W. C. L. Martin. 
Cattle. Being a Treatise on their Breeds, Man- 
agement, and Diseases. Illustrated. 12mo....... 150 


Youatt, W., and W. C. L. Martin. 
The Hog. A Treatise on the Breeds, Manage- 
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Compiled, Edited, “and Illustrated by Frank 
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Richardson, H. D. Dogs. Their Ori- 


gin and Varieties; Directions as to their Man- 
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Stonehenge on the Dog... 3% 
Warne’s Handbook on Cattle; Varieties 
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Youatt, William, The Dog. Illustra- 
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